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THE PAINTER’S DREAM. 


v. 


Taree weeks passed. By the end of that time, the summer was 
drawing to a close, and Marion and Nellie were ready to hang them- 
selves from sheer ennui. The weekly mail was the only thing that 
still retained mterest for them ; and they watched for this anxiously 
—boping cach:time for the welcome news of a summons home. The 
summons home did not come, but one day a letter from Mr. Alston 
Rayford did. Nellie, who opened the post-bag, knew the writing on 
the envelope, and watched Marion anxiously when it was handed to 
her. Miss Rivers had a good deal of self-control, however, and she 
did not betray emotion by any sudden start or blush. She only 
pocketed the missive very quietly, and after a while went up to her 
own room. When her friend followed, in a flutter of excitement, she 
found her sitting in an attitude of deep thought, with the letter open 
in her hand. Miss Forrest was hardly in the room before she broke 
into eager questioning. 

“Well, Marion, what is the news? Has your father at last con- 
sented ?” 

Marion looked up—pale as she always grew when other people 
would have flushed. “Consented!—Papa?” she said. ‘“ You might 
as well ask if the river had flowed backward. No, he has not con- 
sented. On the contrary, he has again refused Alston, in the most 
insulting manner.” 

“Did Mr, Rayford ask his consent again? ” 

“Yes. He grew impatient. He could not bear the suspense and 
the long waiting—men never can, you know—and so he went to papa. 
He was repulsed—N ellie, I cannot tell you how he was repulsed.” 

“T can imagine,” said Nellie, with a significant shrug. 

“Yes—I suppose you can. Well, he was repulsed, and now he has 
come to me.” 

“Come to you! Not up here?” 

“Yes, up here. I am sorry, very sorry for it—I have a contempt 
for any thing like clandestine proceedings—but he has come, and I 
cannot refuse to see him.” 

“Mr. Rivers will spare you that trouble,” said Nellie, dryly. “I 
can tell you beforehand that he will never allow Mr. Rayford to meet 
you in his house.” 

“T have no intention of asking his consent, nor of meeting him in 
this house,” said Marion, haughtily. ‘“ Alston is staying, or will be 
staying soon—this letter was mailed in Morgantown—at a farmer's 
near here. I shall meet him in the woods.” 

a“ Marion , » 

*« Well, what is the matter?’ ° 

“ That seems so—so clandestine, and unworthy of you.” 

“ And am I not forced to it ?” said Marion, flushing ; “ when Alston 
has travelled hundreds of miles merely to see me, can I send him back 
without’a word? And where should I meet him, excepting in the 
woods? The hill-side is just as free to him as to us.” 

“T cannot think it is right ; but if it must be—when is he tomake 
his appearance ?” 

“That I do not know. Mountain travelling is very uncertain, and 
he may be in the neighborhood now, or he may not arrive for several 
days. He has been here before, however, and he appoints a place of 
rendezvous.” ’ 

“T hope it is a place we know.” 

.“ Yes, tis the Old Ferry. We can walk there easily, and he 
ean comé by the river. It is a lonely place, and there is no danger 
of meeting anybody.” 

“There never is danger of that in this delightful région. And 
do you want me to bear you company? ” 

“ Of dburse,” said Marion, flushing again. ‘“ You don’t suppose I 
want to go alone? Ivkinow you disapprove of it, Nellie; and so do I, 
for that matter. But I cannot refuse—and it is only for once.” 

“T hope it may prove only for once,” said Nellie, anxiously. “Do 
we go this afternoon ?” 

“T think we had better do so.” 

So that afternoon they donned their hats and set forth, disappoint- 
ing the children very much by declining to take them along, but other- 
wise going as if for one of their usual rambles. They followed a path 
round the hills, and soon came to thé place of retidezvous—a beautiful 
nook of the river where a disused road swept down to what had once 





been a ferry, and which still retained the distinction of the name, 
though it had long since lost the distinction of the fact. Here 
they sat down to rest, with very little expectation of seeing Mr. Ray- 


ford that afternoon. They were destined to a surprise, however; for 


they bad hardly finished agreeing that he would not come, and begun 
talking of views and perspective, and the lovely mountain scenes before 
them, when there was a dash of oars in the water; a small skiff shot 
round a bend of the stream, and, in another. moment, Mr. Alston 
Rayford had sprung on shore and stood before them. 

He looked as eager and handsome as a man should look when he 
is engaged in a romantic love-adventure; but he came forward 
and made his greetings with a graceful deference which quite ignored 
the fact that this meeting did not take place on a drawing-room car- 
pet. He was a very fine gentleman, there was not a doubt of that; 
and his manners and appearance were unexceptionable. Yet, strangely 
enough, Marion’s first sensation was one of disappointment—such dis- 
appointment as many a girl has felt when, after long absence, the hero 
of her dreams is suddenly brought before her in his own propeg per- 
son. It is clearly impossible to guard against such revulsions, since 
all women create illusions for themselves, and all illusions must 
sooner or later be broken. So perhaps it is as good a test as any for 
true love, whether or not it can survive the inevitable hour when 
glamour fades and sober daylight comes in. This test was now to be 
applied to Marion’s love; but such things are not decided in a mo- 
ment, or in many moments—only it was unpromising, to say the 
least, that her first sensation was not of joy, or welcome, or pride, but 
of sudden, chill disappointment. Yet what disappointed her she 
could not possibly have told. The Alston Rayford she had known, 
the Alston Rayford she had wished and even promised to marry, 
stood before her, unchanged by even so much as a shade; and yet 
something was gone. The glamour of fancy had faded, daylight had 
come in, and it remained for the future to show whether himself and 
the love he had inspired would stand the searching test of that day- 
light. 

Before long, Miss Forrest wandered away on a professedly botani- 
cal excursion, and left the lovers to themselves. The conversation which 
ensued was very animated, and sometimes even verged on ¢xcitement. 
She could see that, though she could hear nothing from the hill-side 
perch where she had established herself, and where her botanical re- 
searches consisted of poking at a bunch of ferns with the point of her 
parasol. She was not at all romantically inclined, and she could not 
help wishing, for her own sake as well as for Marion’s, that Alston 
Rayford had stayed at home, and had not forced this “ highly-im- 
proper” proceeding upon them. It was tiresome—very tiresome— 
this sitting on a stone, with nothing but her own thoughts and a 
bunch of ferns to amuse her, while Mr. Rayford talked on and on, in 
the most unconscionable manner, and seemed urging Marion to some 
thing which Marion plainly refused. Miss Forrest yawned, and won 
dered how long she would have to watch this discussion in dumb 
show. “It is as good as a pantomime,” she said to herself; but, 
somehow, it was not as amusing asa pantomime. Then she caught 
a profile view of Mr. Rayford’s face, and something abput it recalled 
the crayon sketch which Vance Lorimer had torn up, and set her at 
work considering what a perfect likeness it had been, and how she 
scarcely blamed Marion for being incredulous (as Marion still contin- 
ued) of the dream-story which purported to excuse it. Then her 
thoughts wandered away, following the erratic footsteps of the two 
young artists who had come so suddenly into her life, and gone 8o'ab- 
ruptly out of it; and she was punching at the ferns more vigorously 
than ever, and smiling to herself over a remembrance of Frank ‘frav- 
ers’s hazel eyes and pleasant voice, when the rattle of a chain ‘made 
her look up, and to her great relief she saw that Mr. Rayford was 
entering his craft and pushing off. “ Indeed, it is high time,” thought 
she, with an indignant glance at her watch, and then at the sinking 
gun. She stood up, however, and waved her hand in answer to his 
farewell gesture; then, while he pulled lazily out of sight, went down 
to. meet Marion, who was walking toward her. 

Maridn looked ¥exed and overclouded, and not at all as a girl might 
be expected to Jook who had just parted from her lover. There was 
no tinge of sentimental sadness in her agpect,"no token of the regret 
that is in itself a pleasure ; ‘but rather annoyance of some very practi- 
cal and decided kind, Miss Forrest saw this at a glance, and her first 
remark was a question. 

“ What is the matter, Marion? You look worried.” 
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“T am worried,” said Marion, briefly. 

“ About your father ?” 

“ No—about Alston.” 

“Indeed !. What has he done?” 

“ He is foolish and inconsiderate enough to urge me to elope with 
him.” 

“OQ—h!” Miss Forrest shrugged her shoulders. “ Well, my dear, 
I don’t know that you have any right to be worried or astonished at 
that. Of course, it is what you might have expected.” 

“What I might have expected!” repeated Marion, with her color 
rising. “I don’t know what you mean, Nelt. I think that I might 
have expected some respect from Mr. Rayford. I consider this next to 
an insult.” 

“And I consider that you are very unreasonable. Mr. Rayford 
wants to put some definite end to this very indefinite state of affairs ; 
and I am sure I cannot blame him. Pray tell me what you seriously 
expect of him? Your father absolutely refuses to accept him as a 
legitimate suitor, and you are insulted at the mere mention of an 
elopement. Where is the middle ground between these two things ?” 

“Can he not wait? I am willing todo so. And patience con- 
quers all things.” 

“My dear child, some good might come of waiting if Mr. Rayford 
was a paladin, and you were an angel. But, as it is, nothing but un- 
pleasant complications would come—and he has sense enough to see 
it. It is easy for you to say ‘wait.’ You are a woman, and the 
slightest part would fall on you; but he is a man, and, naturally, 
he does not fancy the prospect of an engagement which fetters him 
without giving any assured good, either past, present, or to come, in 
return. ° 

“ What is the drift of all this, Nell? I confess I don’t understand. 
Are you, too, urging an elopement?” 

“No, I am only excusing Mr. Rayford for having done so. I am 
only saying that it is what any man would do.” 

“ He might have more regard for me.” 

“My dear, men are selfish; and he has some regard for himself.” 

Marion walked on in silence for a time—her brows bent, and her 
lips compressed, Evidently she was forming some resolution; and, 
when oncé formed, Marion’s resolutiéms were very much like her 
father’s, in the item of steadfastness. At last she looked up. 

“You are right, Nell,” she said; “and you need not talk of the 
selfishness of men, for I am sure no man was ever more selfish than I 
have been. I forgot entirely that all the burden of a prolonged en- 
gagement would fall on Alston; and I have held him bound, when I 
ought to have set him free long ago. I will make amends in the only 
way I can, and that at once.” 

“ By eloping ?” asked Nell, in sudden alarm. 

“No. By putting a final end to our engagement. Why should 
you look so surprised? Iam sure you have shown me that it is the 
only right thing to do.” 

“But, Marion! You—you are in love with him 

“Not much,” said Marion, coolly. ‘Not enough to break my 
heart about setting him free. But if it did break my heart, and it 
was right, it should be done.” 

“ But you will not see him again?” 

“Yes. He insisted that I should meet him to-morrow afternoon. 
I refused, but I am very sure he will come to the ferry. When I 
parted from him, I did not mean to go; but now I shall.” 

“ He will think you are coming to elope with him.” 

“ He will be mistaken, then.” 

This sentence ended the conversation; for, just here, the children 
came unexpectedly trooping from a by-path, and were all so full'of a 
wonderful nest of snakes that one of the servants had discovered, and 
into which he had carried wholesale destruction and ravage, that 
their tongues did not once cease running until the party reached home. 

The next day Miss Forrest was confined to her chamber with a 
headache, which she declared was solely the result of the unusual 
mental exertion to which she had been driven on the preceding after- 
noon. “You see, I had nothing to do but think while I was out on 
the hill-side punching at those ferns,” she said; “and not being used 
to so much thinking at one time, it has made my head ache as if— 
really, as if it would split!” Under these circumstances, it was of 
course clearly impossible that Marion could ask her to submit to the 
same ordeal again. So, reluctantly enough, she resigned herself to 
the necessity of meeting Mr. Rayford at the Old Ferry quite alone, 


” 


” 


When the afternoon wore on, and the sun began to cast long shadows 
across the green turf, she took her hat and a book, and set forth un- 
challenged to keep her tryst. 

It was not a long walk to the appointed place, and, when she 
’ reached there, she found Mr. Rayford’s boat made fast to the bank, 

and Mr. Rayford himself pacing to and fro in all the impatience of 
mingled doubt and expectation. When he caught sight of Marion’s 
white dress, he rushed forward to meet her, and poured forth his 
thanks so warm and fast, that at last she was forced to check them. 

“ Please don’t thank me any more,” she said, “at least not until 
you hear why I have come. You may feel obliged to me when you do 
hear; but then, again, you may not.” 

“T feel obliged to any thing that gives mea sight of your face, 
Marion, even if you mean to refuse again the prayer I have come to 
urge.” 

““T don’t mean to discuss that,” she said, hurriedly. “I gave you 
my answer—the only answer I have to give—yesterday afternoon. 
No, Alston. I have come to do something much more kind. I have 
come to release you.” 

“To do what, Marion?” 

“To give you your freedom from bondage,” said she, trying to 
smile and speak lightly. “I ought to have done it long ago; but 
indeed it never struck me, until after I parted with you yesterday, how 
selfishly I have been acting in keeping you bound. Papa will never 
consent, I am sure; and I—I cannot elope. Alston, dear Alston, will 
it not be better for us to part?” 

She looked up at him with her eyes full of half-sad appeal—when 
is any thing that deals with parting, not sad ?—and she met in return 
a simply incredulous surprise. 

“This is not like you, Marion,” he said. “Some women make 
nothing of such words as these; but you are not one of them—and it 
is not like you. There is not—there never can be—any question of 
parting between us.” 

“ Youare mistaken,” said Marion, who was not likely to be borne 
down in this sort of way, ‘There is a question, and a very serious 
question of it. Alston, what do we gain by holding on as we have 
been doing?” 

“We gain the prospect of happiness, Marion; and we might gain 
the certainty, if you would only yield to me.” 

“ You mean if I would elope?” 

“T mean if you would marry me, without waiting for a consent 
that your father will never give.” 

“ And would you be willing to marry a woman who could do such 
a thing, Alston? I should think you would distrust her, even where 
you were concerned. I can never do that. So the only thing left us 
is to part.” 

“You say that very coolly, Marion. Has absence, then, worked 
its usual effect? has it taken your heart from me?” 

“If that were so, Alston, do you think I would be standing here 
now? No. I love you as much as I ever did; but I have grown a 
little older, and a little wiser, since I promised to hold fast for a life- 
time, if need be; and I see that it would be more selfish than kind te 
do so. If you only knew—” 

“T know this,” he interrupted, passionately, “that while you talk, 
I feel; and that I will not give you up at the bidding of a thousand 
fathers—nor at your own, either. I have never yet surrendered any 
thing that was mine once; and you are mine now, Marion!” 

“T am yours only as long as I do not claim my freedom,” said 
Marion, a little haughtily. 

“ You are mine until death comes between us,” repeated her lover; 
and over his handsome face there came the “ Rayford look”—a look 
well known wherever the desperate, fearless Rayford blood had 
planted itself; and which had never yet boded good to any who 
crossed their path, or disputed their reckless, determined will. “You 
are mine, and, once for all, I will not give you up!” 

Marion drew back proudly. It was. a question whether she had 
ever really loved this mun, but at least it was certain that she had never 
loved him well enough to submit to such language as this from him. 

“ You forget yourself,” she said. “If I choose to dissolve our en- 
gagement, you will have no alternative but to give me up.” 

“And do you mean to choose to do so?” said he, in a quiet, 
steady tone—a tone which, if she had known much of the Rayfords, 
would have warned her that nothing moderate was coming. 








“ Yes, I mean it,” answered she, coldly—and then, breaking down 
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into pathos, “ Alston, dear Alston, it is for your sake more than mine. 
Believe me, it is best.” 

He smiled slightly, and bent his head down until his face was on 
@ level with her own. “Tell me one thing, Marion,” he said. “Do 
you love me?” - 

“You know that I do,” she answered, simply. 

“Then throw these miserable scruples to the winds, and give 
yourself to me. See! All that you will need to do is to step into this 
boat. I have a license in my pocket; six miles below here a magis- 
trate lives. Before the sun goes down, you can be my wife—so that 
all the fathers in the world cannot part us again.” 

“You might spare me this,” she said, half-indignantly, half-re- 
proachfully. “If you argued forever, Alston, you could not make me 
do such a thing.” 

“ Then I must try something besides argument,” said he, coolly. 
“Forgive me, Marion; but you have only your own obstinacy to 
blame; and I have sworn that I will never give you up!” 

Something in his voice, something in his eyes, made a sudden fear 
rush over Marion. She remembered the loneliness of the spot; and 
the desperation ever synonymous with the Rayford name. What was 
coming she hardly knew, but she drew back with an instinct of 
alarm. 

“T do not understand you,” she said. “ What do you mean?” 

“T mean this,” said Rayford, quietly, “that, if you will not go 
with me, I shall be forced to take you!” 

“To take me! Are you mad?” 

“No; I am only determined not to be played with in this way. It 
depended upon yourself whether or not you would promise to marry 
me. Yon did promise, and now it depends upon me whether or not 
you fulfil it.” 

He spoke in a tone of ordinary composure; but, by a single step, 
he cut off all chance of escape by placing himself in her homeward 
path. 

One glance at his face showed her how fully he meant every word 
he had uttered ; how worse than useless any thing like argument or 
entreaty would be; and all the love she had ever felt for him sunk 
down and died in that instant. She forgot the peril of her position 
—she only remembered the burning sense of outrage that rushed over 
her. 

“You are a coward!” she said, bitterly. “It is only a coward 
who would endeavor to intimidate a woman by threats, or force her by 
compulsion, to become his wife. And you need not think that you 
will force me. I would throw myself into the river there before I would 
marry you after this. I see now that my father was right—right to 
withhold his consent—right to say that I should never marry you! J 
thought you were a gentleman. He knew all the time that you were 
@ rascal!” 

Rayford answered not a word; perhaps because he could not 
trust himself to do so; but his lips set themselves like steel, and into 
his eyes there came a gleam which made even Marion’s brave heart 
sink within her. He bent down—still without a word—and lifted her 
in his arms. She struggled violently; but her strength was like a 
child’s compared to his, and he bore her into the boat. Then he held 
her back with one arm, while he loosened the little craft from its an- 
chorage, and pushed out into the stream. When several yards lay 
between them and the bank, he turned and looked at her, with a flash 
of triumph on his face. 

“You may resign yourself, Marion,” he said. “ You will not go 
back there until you go as my wife.” 

“We will see about that,” she answered, as haughtily and as 
steadily as if she had not been shaken by a perfect storm of emo- 
tion. Then she gathered her dress about her—made one spring—and 
was in the river ! 

VI. 

Instantly Rayford followed, and the whirling splash of eddying 
water rendered him quite unconscious that there was a spectator of 
the drama—that a man, who was seated on a bluff overhanging the 
stream, had witnessed the whole scene, and that he now manifested 
his presence by springing into the river almost as soon as Marion her- 
self had touched its surface. 

Owing to his haste and agitation, Rayford plunged into the water 
just where he was standing, which chanced to be at the end of the 
boat opposite that from which Marion made her reckless leap; and, 
as the boat immediately swung round and came between them, he had 





some difficulty in reaching her. Meanwhile she sunk, and, in rising, 
was swept by the current gently down-stream, straight into the arms 
of the stranger, who was making with quick, sure strokes toward her. 


She thought that he was Rayford; but there is nothing like a cold-- 


bath for curing heroics ; and, with this terrible ruslf of water in her 
ears, this frightful sense of helpless danger, she was glad to be res- 
cued—even by him. 

So she made no resistance when he supported her with one arm, 
while, with the other, he struck out rapidly for the boat, which, in 
the course of floating lazily down-stream, was now quite near them. 

Having reached it, he laid her in the bottom of it, and then climbed 
in himself. After accomplishing this, he left her unattended for a 
moment, while he took up an oar, and, with one vigorous stroke, put 
two or three yards between themselves and Rayford, who was swim- 
ming toward them. The latter, secing this, raised himself in the 
water, and gave an angry shout. . 

“Stop!” he cried. “ What are you about? Don’t you see that I 
am trying to reach the boat ?” 

The other raised his hand, and pointed to the shore. 

“You had better try to reach that,” he said, coolly. ‘‘ You are 
not coming in here. Keep back! By the Heaven above us, if you 
even so much as lay your hand on the boat, I will break this oar over 
your head!” 

It was not necessary to look in his face to see that he meant what 
he said; and, the oar uplifted by that stalwart arm, was such a far 
from pleasant sight, that Alston Rayford had no alternative but to do 
as he was bidden, and keep back. He was fairly divided between as- 
tonishment and indignation—as his next words showed. 

“ You insolent rascal!” he cried; “do you know that you are in 
my boat; and what the devil do you mean by such conduct ?.” 

“TI mean that, if I allowed you to enter here, it would only be for 
the satisfaction of pitching you out again, and letting you feel that no 
man in my presence insults a woman with impunity,” was the stern 
reply. “Take yourself to the shore as best you cap, and remember 
that, if you are seen or heard of again about here, it will be the worse 
for you.” 

“T will be seen and heard of long enough to make you answer 
for this, you infernal scoundrel!” Mr. Rayford’s language did not 
improve as his excitement increased ; and there was a tinge of the 
ludicrous in his position which added tenfold to his rage. “‘ Who are 
you, and what right have you to interfere in a matter which does not 
concern you?” 

“Tt makes no difference to you who I am,” the other answered. 
“ As for my right, it is that of any honest man to defend a woman 
against a villain. Now go; I shall waste no more words on you.” 

He rowed away as he spoke; and Rayford, seeing that he was in- 
deed hopelessly left behind, sent one last shot after him: 

“ You shall answer for this ; remember that!” 

The other raised his hand in ironical salute. 

“T shall be very happy to answer—with a horsewhip,” he re- 
plied. 

Having made this rejoinder, he turned and glanced at Marion. To 
his surprise and relief, she was sitting up, and, although she might 
have passed for a mermaid in the item of drenching, she did not look 
at all the worse for it in the way of physical well-being. She was not 
even pale, as people are apt to be after a drowning escapade, but, on 
the contrary, a tide of color swept over her face the moment those 
bright-blue eyes fell on it. Before she could speak, she held out her 
hand. 

“ You have done me an inestimable service, Mr. Lorimer,” she said. 
“ The only return I can make is—to beg your pardon.” 

“T am very glad—more than glad—that I was near,” said Lorimer, 
earnestly. ‘“ As I don’t want you to think me an eavesdropper, I will 
explain in a moment how it chanced. But, first, you must take a 
restorative.” He drew a small flask from his pocket, and gave it to 
her. “I don’t suppose you like French brandy,” he went on, “but 
there is no help for it; you must drink this, or take a cold.” 

“Of course, then, I will drink this,” said Marion, with unusual 
meekness. And she drank it accordingly—in homeopathic amount. 

Vance laughed, and shrugged his shoulders when the flask was re- 
turned, apparently containing the same quantity as when he had given 
it her. But he did not urge the matter any further; he only swept 
the boat round, and began rowing vigorously against the stream. 
After a little, he asked Marion if she knew how to use an oar. She 
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* The other raised his hand, 


answered in the affirmative, and he pointed to one that lay in the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

“ Then you had better take that,” he said. 
Mr. Rivers’s as soon as possible.” 

“What!” (She could not help a slight start.) ‘“ Are we going 
there?” ; 

“Of course. Where else should we go? 
either. Do you know how far?” 


“We ought to reach 


It cannot be far off 


“ About a mile, I suppose—by the stream, that is; not half so far | 


by land.” 

“ We will reach there soon, then; and, if you can row, the exer- 
cise will keep you from taking cold.” 

“T can try,” she said. And she did try. She was not very skil- 
ful, however ; and it is doubtful whether her unaided exertions would 
have brought them very speedily to their bourn; but Lorimer was a 
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and pointed to the shore.” 


| At the very moment when your scene was realized, the scene itself 


| covered with such luxuriant foliage. 


rose up as unexpectedly and vividly as if it had been held before my 
eyes. I saw it as clearly as I see ypu this moment; and I felt—ah! 
you cannot even imagine what I felt.” 

“T know what I felt myself,” he said, quickly. “I ought to ex- 
plain at once that I was sitting just above you on that bluff which is 
Frank and I have been over into 


| Tennessee since we left your uncle's house three weeks ago, and we 


meant to go round through South Carolina on our way home. But— 


| well, we could not do it. I don’t know what made him anxious to 


first-class oarsman, and his swift, steady strokes sent the little boat | 


fairly dancing over the water. They swept by the Old Ferry in gallant 
style, and both of them looked instinctively to see if Rayford was 
there. But he had vanished. In his stead, a slight, graceful figure 


was seated on a fallen tree, sketching, and whistling pensively; and | 
| noon, I could not tell what it was. Oh, Mr. Lorimer, how unaccount- 


Lorimer laughed as Marion exclaimed, “ Mr. Travers!” 

“Shall we take him in?” asked Vance. And then he answered 
himself, with promptitude: “No. I have a good deal to say to you, 
and he can easily walk.—Frank, old fellow, meet us at Philippi,” he 
shouted ; and Travers started, looked up, and immediately became so 
transfixed with astonishment that they shot by and out of sight 
before he was able to say a word. 

“ Now,” said Vance, “I have my explanation to make, and it must 
be done quickly. First, however, Miss Rivers, I must ask a question, 
and beg a candid answer. Will you tell me if you are still incred- 
ulous of my dream ?” 

Marion started, and blushed scarlet. 
her eyes and answered at once : 

“T thought you understood what I meant when I begged your 
pardon, Mr. Lorimer. It was for my incredulity, as well as for my 
rudeness, that I did so. Did you witness the whole of the 
scene?” 

“ Yes, the whole of it.” 

“Then you can, perhaps, believe that I thought of you and your 
picture at the very moment when that—that man laid hold of me. 


But, nevertheless, she lifted 


return this way ; but I am perfectly sure that it was the fascination 
of the picture—the same fascination which has made me dream of it 
every night since we left here—that brought me back, whether I 
would or no. We did not mean to call at your uncle’s; but still we 
found ourselves to-day wandering almost within sight of the house. 
Suddenly, in the eourse of our rambles, we came upon this nook on 
the river. I cannot tell you what a shock it gave me, for I recognized 
at once the scene of my dream!” 

“That is why it has seemed so strangely familiar to me,” said 
Marion. “It was like something I had seen, and yet, until this after- 


able—how terrible it is!” 

“T climbed up to that bluff,” Lorimer went on ; “and after a while 
Frank wandered away and left me. I had been there some time, and, 
in the drowsy afternoon heat, I went to sleep. I was waked by your 
voice, and the first words told me what kind of a discussion was going 
on. I looked down, and I saw the boat and the man! After that, I 
don’t think I could have stirred or made a sound if my life had 
depended on it. I hope you will forgive me forfiistening to much that 
no third person should have heard; and I hope you will also believe 
me when I tell you that there was some strong influence at work to 
make me do so. I could not shake off a power that seemed to hold 
me nerveless. The very scene, the very figures of my dream, were 
before me. I felt sure of what was coming, and, as you know, it did 
come.” 

“ Yes,” she said, under her breath. 

“Tf you had waited only one second, you would have been spared 
a cold bath, for I was all ready to swim after the boat, and I would 
have gained it. Even as it was, I think our plunges were simultane- 
ous; and I still feel as if I had been defrauded of a just enjoyment, 
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since I did not take that scoundrel by the neck and pitch him head- 
long into the water.” 

“T think you punished him enough,” said she, coloring deeply and 
painfully. ‘To such a man there is no punishment like failure. And, 
if you add ridicule, I am sure you make something which will prove 
almost too bitter for his endurance.” 

“ At least, he will not be apt to trouble you again.” 

“No; for he only troubled me through my own headstrong folly ; 
and he will never have that aid again. But when I think of all I owe 
to you, Mr. Lorimer, and of all that I said to you—” 

“ Nay,” said Lorimer, interrupting her with a smile, “ we will not 
think of that at all. My story was certainly strange enough to excuse 
incredulity. I myself can offer no explanation of it, unless”—here 
his voice sunk—“I was chosen in this way that I might have the 
happiness of serving you.” 

“Then I can never be grateful enough that you were chosen,” said 
she, looking up, with a warm light in her eyes. “I am sure— But 
here we are at the lawn, and yonder is Uncle George! What can we 
possibly say to him?” 

“‘T shall say that you were imprudent enough to fall into the river, 
and that I was fortunate enough to pass by and pick you up,” said 
Lorimer, laughing, ‘Trust to me, and keep your. countenance.—My 
dear sir, I am. delighted to see you again.—Now, Miss Rivers, you had 
better go to the house and change your dress.” 

“ Good Heavens, Marion! what have you been doing?” cried her 
uncle, with astonishment,—*“ Mr. Lorimer, I am truly delighted to see 
you again ; but—why, bless myisoul! you are wet, too!” 

“Mr. Lorimer will tell you the whole story, uncle. It is too long 
for me,” said Mariom, laughing. Then she waved her hand, and 
darted away to the house. 

It was a long story, certainly ; but, nevertheless, it was all poured 
into Miss Forrest’s eager ears before the supper-bell rang, and great 
was the wonderment which it caused that young lady. She worked 


herself into such a passion of indignation against the defeated Ray- | 
ford, and such a fever of excitement about the victorious Lorimer, | 
that she quite cured her headache; and, when several noisy shouts | 
from the children informed her, that Travers had arrived, she even got | 


up and began to make a toilet. “It would be too discourteous not to 
see them,” she said. “‘ Besides, I am dying to talk it over with Mr. 
Lorimer, and this is my only chance, for no doubt they will leave 
to-morrow.” 

She was mistaken, however. The two young artists did not leave 
on the morrow. From some cause, the hospitable freedom of Mr. 
Rivers’s household threw quite a spell over them, and they lingered, 
and still lingered, for pleasant walks, and rides, and talks, until the 
gold of September burned on the chestnuts, and her royal color 
glowed in the scarlet of the maples—until the mellow haze of autumn 
rounded and softened the grand mountain outlines, and the chill 
mountain nights made them draw closely around sparkling fires; 
lingered, in fact, until Mr. Rivers, hearing that Alston Rayford had 
sailed for Europe, came for his daughter, and, to his utter consterna- 
tion, had another suitor thrown, like a petard, at his head. 

It was all the worse, since there was no reasonable ground for 
refusal in this instance. There was no better blood between the 
Potomac and the Rio Grande than that which flowed in Vance 
Lorimer’s veins ; and, although a practical man like Mr. Rivers looked 
rather askance at “a painter,” still he was also a sensible man, and 
he saw stuff in the young artist which promised well for future effort 
and future distinction. So, with some reluctance, he gave his con- 
sent, declaring, as he did so, that if a woman were shut up 
in an underground dungeon, or condemned to roost in the top 
of a pine-tree, she would find ways and means to compass a love- 
affair. ° 

It had long been an agreement between Marion and Nellie that 
whichever was married first should claim the services of the other as 
bridesmaid. But circumstances occurred to prevent the fulfilment of 
this engagement, and, instead of wearing the orange-wreath by turns, 
they wore it on the same day. In other words, there was a double 
wedding ; and people say yet that there never were two prettier brides 
than Mrs. Lorimer and Mrs. Travers. 

Vance did not fulfil his threat of cutting up the Dream Picture. 
It hangs in his private room, where strangers never see it; but 
sometimes it is shown to an intimate friend, and the story of it is 
told. At such times Vance always concludes by assuring them of 








the exact truth of every particular, and declaring (in which we can 
most of us agree with him) that “there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy.” 





A NEW-YORK BIRD STORE. 


I THINK, and in fact I know, that if any person entered any shop 
of the'same kind he would be greeted by exactly the same 
sounds which welcomed a certain heavy-faced man who entered one 
which attracted him from the street by the sight of a monstrous 


‘buffalo’s head, horna.gaping mouth, and distended nostrils, which 


lay, a sort of signjupon the sidewalk outside; a grayish, dusty croco- 
dile skin distended to bursting with straw, and hung to the door-post 
by a rope about its shoulders, which also, with some shabby cases of 
stuffed green, red, and yellow birds, helped to indicate that there was 
to be found within much that @ bird and beast lover could fancy. 

These sounds were multifaridus and noisy. A whirlwind of hoot- 
ing, screaming, and chattering; shrill, car-splitting shrieks, jabbered 
monosyllables uttered in the highest key ; guttural grumblings in deep 
bass ; sharp, snapping, whip-like barks; a tempest of pipings, carollings, 
and songs ; an overwhelming, confusing ‘chorus front all sides, heights, 
and corners; a rushing, furious onslaught on the ear alone, which 
might make any one own to bewilderment without a blush. 

A tall, attenuated, thin-faced man, with bent back, a shock of 
dusty hair, a setof whiskers stuck full of little feathers and saw-dust, a 
yellow, collarless shirt, a pair of ugly trousers gathered at his long waist 
by a tight ligature of suspender, and much too short, @ pair of woollen 
socks also. filled with feathers and dust, a pair of leather slippers, 
and with a high-pitehed voice, serambles to his feet from behind a . 
rude bench, and, with a pair of pincers in his right hand, advances 
slowly, tapping the wires of the cages as he comes, which action pro- 
duces an instant cessation of the terrible hubbub behind him, much 
as if he were a dingy, untidy meteor whose tail was silence. It would 
not be drawing too much on the imagination to say that he resembles 
one of his own parrots in the matter of his nose and his Punch-like 
chin, and in his habit of violently turning his head from one side to 
the other, as if each eye unfolded new secrets every time he used it. 
He mildly asks the visitor if he can oblige him, and, upon the visitor 
vaguely replying that he only came in to look around, he awkwardly 
jerks his hand all about his head and in a circle which embraces the 
floor and ceiling; and, after thus silently presenting him the freedom 
of his shop, he stalks to his seat with a sigh, and plunges again into 
some curious work. 

The visitor sees here what he has seen in a dozen other shops in 
the close vicinity. High above him about the walls are some hun- 
dreds of canaries confined in wicker cages, as silent as though they 
were all dead, and tired of fluttering; beneath there comes a stratum 
of English linnets with greater freedom, delicate little beauties, as 
graceful and merry as they were in their own glades and sunny fields 
at home. Under these is the inevitable row of faded robins, pretty 
thrushes, and tidy, bright-green paroquets ; sti!i lower, and, in the last 
but one, are some haughty shrimp-colored cockatoos, and some 
pure white ones with ruffling yellow crests; besides, some full-grown 
parrots looking dangerously eager to say something impertinent or 
insolent, and riot confined like the prophetic Dombey-parrot in 
gilded wires, but in clumsy tin citadels, which they tear with their 
beaks more for the exercise of the muscles of their jaws than with 
any real hope of getting out. Beneath these last, and resting upon 
the belimed, becrumbed, and sandy floor, are other cages whose bars 
are thicker, and which contain sleepy raccoons, grunting wild-hogs, 
bright-eyed monkeys clawing the wires for flies, and some dozens of 
squirrels stretched flat on their stomachs in the heat, and looking 
perfectly like lifeless pelts. 

Above him are festoons of gayly-painted cages, perpetual prisons, 
to be bought with perpetual prisoners by fastidious purchasers, and to 
be hung on the outskirts of conservatories to help the mild deceit that 
it is summer, while really it is nothing but a howling, freezing winter. 

The place is very small and very close, having a musty smell of 
dust, plumage, and bird-excrement. Notwithstanding its size, it is 
crowded with a great deal, and not very economically arranged. It 
contains many barrels marked seed—many brownish pelts stretched 
and tacked upon bgards; some stuffed skins of otters, foxes, and 
minks, standing lamely on tottering legs, or leaning drunkenly with 
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papered ears, crooked tails, and hunched backs, beside the walls, or 
rolling helplessly upon their backs in the dirt. 

About the man at the table there is a particular circle of confusion. 
He has coils of thin wires, many tools, some gaudily-painted perches 
decked with artificial leaves, very green and very sparkling, a pile of 
stuffed robins, which he seizes and manipulates with nervous dexterity 
and fastens them to their proper twigs, punching them with rude 
knocks with his knuckles about the legs, breast, and head, until they 
become properly graceful and easy. Beside him is a glowing brazier 
with a seething pot of glue upon it, which his thin, brown arm miracu- 
lously escapes knocking upon the floor a thousand times. On the 
other side, as a vis-a-vis to the brazier, and as near to him as a very 
nice calculation would permit him to stand without danger, is a dun, 
drowsy bittern, resting, as usual, upon one leg, and gravely surveying 
his operations. Although his movements seem rough and harsh in 
the handling of the frail objects before him, his hard-fingered hand 
does not turn the slightest feather, or make a puncture or pressure 
which needs rectifying; but, with a solemn face, the most of which 
seems to consist of eyebrows, he goes quickly on with his labor, and 
produces, out of an eyeless, broken-legged, distorted bunch of feathers, 
a fine, complete, spirited, happy-looking bird every three minutes. As 
he completes them, he places them with others in a long row already 
finished, where they look like a marvellously-drilled line of battle in 
instant expectation of being ordered to sing by platoons. 

The visitor, with his baggy, corduroy trousers and waistcoat, and 
soiled coat, looks about particularly and watches and sees all in 
silence, until he comes upon a frail, upright ladder, which leads 
upward into a white, hot-looking chamber, and, upon seeing more 
cages above him and hearing the clatter of birds, he has a wish to see 
them also, and indicates it by asking what there is above. He does 
it mildly, with the air of a man used to rebuffs and expecting them 
always. The answer is brief: 

“Pigins.” Then something of a pause. 

“ Up ? ” 

“Tei” 

The favor is not accorded at all graciously, yet it does not deter 
him, and he laboriously ascends into the loft. He finds it to be hardly 
eight feet square, and lined on three sides by pigeon-cages, and occu- 
pied on the fourth by a window through which the sun-heat pours 


intensely. He finds unhealthy, apoplectic-looking pouters, that stare | 


at him rather disdainfully, he thinks; some intellectual-looking but- 
ton-heads, of the tumbler species; some useful but poor and warted 
carriers, whose beaks appear to have sprouted into fungus; and also 
some meek, beautiful ring-doves. He looks about curiously in the 
scorching heat, wondering how the tenants of the place can have 
strength enough to make those numberless spurts of mingled sand 
and seed which continually fly out from above and shower upon. him. 
The air is horrible, but he examines all the cages closely before. he 
descends again. As he does so, he emerges into a tumult so »mneh 
superior to his first greeting, in point of noise, that the man at ,the 
bench feels constrained to quiet them again by the use of the same 
pincers as before, and afterward stands. by the door, evidently expect- 
ing that his visitor will now take his departure; but he seems to have 
no such immediate intention, as he deliberately seats himself beside 
the bench, and looks attentively at all it contains, especially the bit- 
tern. Seeing this happen, the man quits the door abruptly, and sits 
down again rather snappishly. 

The other makes some weak attempts to get into conversation, but 


seems to fail signally, though the reserve of the bird-fancier softens | 


gradually and breaks away under the respectful tone of his visitor. 
Finally, in regard to some little idea that is carefully ventured, he is 


led to make a decent answer, though he has a manner of speaking | 


accusingly, as if his questioner had made some damaging asser- 
tion. 

“Chatham? Yes, in Chatham and William; here you find us 
strong. There’s some struck off up town, but they’re as single and 
lonely as odd rooks. Here’s the focus, and why shouldn’t we have a 
focus? Cam’t ye tell me? We have our seasons; our dull times such 
as this, with just enough in stock to keep them from calling us junk- 
dealers, or candle-makers, or any thing they might put their minds to. 
When the singing-birds begin to come in in September, then begin 
our flush days, and then again after May you find us dozing and half 
asleep as we are now.” 

Here he stops, to quickly add another bright robin to the line of 


battle, thus emphatically belying his laziness. The other makes some 
indirect remark about a “ pretty business.” 

“ Ah, ’tis so, indeed, a sweet, pretty business.” At this he deftly 
inserts an instrument under the eyelid of another robin and pries it 
open; be then makes a stab with a small glue-brush at some cotton- 
wool inside the head, after which he inserts a black glass-bead, and 
then arranges the eyelids over it; thus with the other side, and the 
dismantled bird, being now supplied with eyes, undergoes a rectifica- 
tion of his legs, which is done no less neatly and smartly, “The 
poetry of the trade comes in here,” he continues, scowling at the bird 
from different points of view ; “death don’t stop us, but, if any thing, 
rather helps us. I don’t allow a nice, neat-looking canary, or linnet, 
or robin, or, in fact, a nice, neat any thing, to stop when he has pegged 
out, but they bring him to me, and I stuff him, smooth him out, set 
him up, and keep him going on the mantel-shelf, or what not, or 
wherever they have a mind to put him. Now this pretty little fellow 
here, a little while ago, was singing away for dear life, likely as not, 
in the peach-orchards of Jersey; but they knocked him over, which 
the law says they may do for specimens, and fetched him to me. Now 
look at him, as pert and chipper as ever. Is his career stopped, I 
ask? No, I answer, it ain’t. If it hadn’t been for me, he would have 
gone for manure somewhere ; but now, he’ll please the babies, remind 
the city-folks of the country, and cock his knowing head to the tune 
of ’undreds and ’undreds of years.” 

The visitor hears with so much evident.admiration that he is en- 
couraged to goon. He first sweeps his hand all about him. 

“Now all these lively things know, from seeing me at my work, 
that they'll be set up. It makes them happy. This devilish old bit- 
tern here knows he won’t be worth the trouble, he’s so old and musty, 
but he hangs around kinder teasing me, and I guess I’ll do it for com- 
panion’s sake, if nothing else. Sometimes I think he’s turning over 
in his mind whether he’ll have straw inside of him, or what he’ll have.” 

The visitor makes a remark about parrots being wide awake. 

“Of course they’re wide awake. Ain’t I wide awake? Ain’t you 
wide awake? Brains does it for us, and so by the same token parrots 
are as knowing as we. Pop’lar superstition says that parrots can’t 
think, and so to my mind pop’lar superstition lies. Look here.” He 
turned about and made a pretence of spitting upon the floor, when a 
bird in a neighboring cage said, angMly— 

“Stop that—it’s a dirty trick; go into the street!” 

“Hear that,” said the bird-man, triumphantly, “there’s cause, 
there’s effect. Would he have said that for nothing? No. Then, if for 
something, don’t there step in an idea between what he sees and what 
| he says? Of course there does! Then there’s brain. Take that gray 
| fellow there; he’s a young African parrot; give him a good common- 
school edication, and d’ye think ’'d put myself against him? Mines 
of di’‘monds couldn’t. tempt me.” 

Both are overwhelmed with this for some moments, when it occurs 
to the visitor that it is time for him to say something, which he finally 
does, and with an evident relish of his words. 

“D’ye know what I'd do, sir, if I ‘ad an ’undred million pounds?” 

“Spend it directly,” said the other, tersely. 

“Yes, and I'd lay it out im’finches.” 

“In ’finches ?” eries the other, admiringly; “if you’d make that 
move, then you must be one of us.” Here he stands up, smoothing his 
apron, under the impression that he is wiping his hands. 

“ Not exactly in your line, and yet much in your line. I’m a bird- 
cage maker, William Burton, sir, and an ’earty Englishman.” 

They shake hands with much professional warmth, and the host, 
moved by the idea, descants upon it, and, though the other feels that 
the wind is being taken out of his sails, he submits silently. 

“And I'd be with ye in that venture. Talk to me about English 
sparrers!” cries he, disdainfully; “finches can outgrub ’em any day. 
They've got sparrers at the Central Park and all the other parks, but 
if I had my way they’d have ‘finches instead, at the same price, and 
with songs thrown in. Sparrers can’t sing, but *finches—oh, my!— 
Then another thing, give me a lot of three hundred of each kind, and 
I'll land twenty-five more ‘finches than sparrers on this side of the 
water—there’s economy—more songs, and more birds, and more worms 
gone to kingdom come. But,” he adds, sententiously, “as economy 
ain’t the thing they’re hunting, I suppose they'll be easy on the grubs, 
| and so stick to,sparrers.” - 

At this point Burton breaks in violently, and talks discursively of 
| the English bird and cage interest. He knows much about it, and be- 
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comes entertaining. His own private life creeps in at certain points, 
and there are pathetic hints of a great downfall, and these are patheti- 
cally spoken. He has a habit, and only a habit, of exaggeration, and 
mentions great figures with an affectation too plain to throw discredit 
apon the true story, which is simple and common enough, but still 
none the less unhappy. He often taps himself on his little chest, and 
expresses himself as being happy as a king, and then straightway 
comes regretfully back to bird-cages. 

“Nobody knows more than I do about them, sir. I can make all 
sorts and sizes and purposes, from the ’olding of an ant to the ’olding 
of a Bengal tiger. Birds take kindly to ’em, and it follers naturally 
that they are 
‘appier in a 
Burton cage, 
because they 
are never tor- 
tured by the 
miserable 
‘ope of ever 
getting out of 
one of ‘em. 

It was the 
Victoria 
Docks and 
the panic of 
that period 
which fetched 
me from the 
lap of luxury 
and flung me 
back on bird- 
*unting. I 
have two sis- 
ters in Kent, 
and they used 
to write me— 
* Dearest Wil- 
liam, the 
nig htingales 
is come,’ and 
so down I 
used to go, 
and so get the 
cream of the 
market. But 
it didn’t last, 
for I got un- 
lucky, and 
‘ere I am, a 
man who ’as 
‘ad his flun- 
ky, his pic- 
ture-galleries, 
and his ‘un- 
dreds of thou- 
sands of 
pounds right 
in his waist- 
coat - pocket, 
brought to 
making bird- 
cages, and not ’alf enough of that.” 

“ And why not half enough ?” 

“ Because I’m not known about, and that’s why I came poking 
about here. I ’ave a very ’umble place, sir, not far from ’ere; I ’ave 
my tools, my bed, my dishes; and now, what I do want, is somebody 
to take me in ‘and and set me up. Give me the swing of three ’un- 
dred dollars, and jt’ll be a forten for ’im that trusts me, and for me 
too. That’s mod’rate, ain’t it?” 

Here he stops to glare at the bird-fancier, as if he carried denial in 
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‘this face. Then, fully launched into talk, he goes on to develop his | 
plans, which are wild in the extreme; but there is plajnly plenty of | 


work and earnestness under al!. He throws off enormous sums prod- 
igally, but is ever ready to descend to practical ones. Finally, he 


| 


begs his host to visit his workshop directly, in the interest of busi- 
ness, which, to his great satisfaction, he seems nothing loath to do. 

A sleepy, frowsy-headed boy is called out from behind a screen, 
where he has been doing something with some fox-skins, which 
he holds dripping-wet in his red hands, and is bidden to have an eye 
around, to which he pipingly assents. 

On their way out, they stop to notice a decrepit parrot, which the 
owner asserts to be seventy-five years old, and still good for another 
ten, and also another one whose colors are a beautiful mixture of yel- 
low, green, and red, with intermediate shades, making altogether a 
subject of an honest suspicion of dyeing, which, being mentioned, is 
indignantly 
flouted. As 
they near the 
door, the 
bird-man 
stops to ex- 
amine some 
canaries, and 
to whistle a 
bar or two for 
the amuse- 
ment of the 
cockatoos. 
Suddenly he 
fixes his eye 
on one of the 
first-mention- 
ed, and, open- 
ing the cage, 
he thrusts his 
hand in and 
drags the bird 
out, and finds 
that his claws 
are much too 
long for beau- 
ty and conve- 
nience. He 
therefore 
bites off the 
su pe rfluous 
lengths from 
each foot, and 
then returns 
the bird to 
his familiar 
roosts. 

They go 
on together, 
beguiling the 
way with 
some discon- 
nected and 
partly inco- 
herent gossip. 
In response 
to some ob- 
servation, the 
bird- fancier 
remarks : 

“ Yes, we’re all pretty much alike; though there’s our rich men 
and poor men. There’s a wonderful amount of tricks in the trade; 
horse-jockeying is nothing to it; though it lays mostly between the 
middle-men and us, for the customers get treated well and fairly. 
There’s high fun on board the Southern vessels when they arrive 
below, and the junk-men board them.. They buy the parrots and mon- 
keys from the sailors, and then come to us. Monkeys are dull, like all 
the rest, just now; for the street-show men do all their training in the 
winter, and them is blessed hard days for the monkeys—blessed hard, 
indeed.” 

They put up with this bit of sentiment, until Burton bethinks him- 
self of another question, to which the other replies : 

“ All of us have men buying. Some in the Brazils, some in the 
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Indies, East and West, some in Mexico, some in Africa. Reiche, our 
biggest man, who has lions and giraffes and elephants and such truck, 
he has a man in Africa—two men in Africa.” This amendment 
seems to have been inspired by Burton’s wonderful figures. “‘ P’raps 
ye don’t know who Reiche’s men in Africa is ?” 

Burton is ignorant. 

“‘ Well, Livingstone is one of ’em, and the other used to be Sam 
Baker, or Du Chaillu, I forget which. Du Chaillu sent home too 
many gorillas in proportion to the curiosity to see ’em, and Baker 
hankered too much after the Nile, and didn’t tend to his business, 
and so Reiche turned one of them off, I forget which, I’m sure.” 

This so overcomes Burton with respect for the trade, that he says 
nothing more until he arrives at his quarters, No. 94 Cherry Street. 
Together they enter a bar-room from the street, beyond which is a 
bowling-alley, where there are a dozen untidy men playing tenpins in 
the sweltering heat. They pass on to the farther end, and come to a 
little whitewashed door, just at the foot of a pair of whitewashed 
stairs. 

“T ’ope you'll excuse my umble ’ome, sir,” sighs Burton, still under 
the influence of the magnificence of Reiche, and forgetting that his 
friend’s home is likely to be quite as humble as his. They enter a 
little apartment, which has some of the elements of coziness. It is 
neat ; there is a bed, a stove, a shelf of dishes, a dozen tin pannikins 
and pails against the wall, a couple of chairs, a work-bench with many 
tools, many coils of wire, and some skeletons of bird-cages in various 
stages of progress. 

Burton opens his hands. 

“Ere I am, sir; you be’old me in my tub, like Di—” the proper 
pronunciation staggers him, and he slips it by, by adding, “the old 
feller of—” he is again in the dark, this time about the place, but 
supplies it by neatly adding, “ of ages on ages ago.” 

Much time is spent by Burton in elaborating his hospitality, and 
he soon gets back to his cherished subject of what he was, and again 
descants mournfully on the flunkies and wines and picture-galleries 
that were before the time of the Victoria Docks. Occasionally his 
visitor cuts in upon his frightful figures, and remorselessly stands by 
some discrepancy, until with any other man the spirit of the tale would 
have been blue; but he deftly sighs, and tries another tack. 

Bird-cages, as being the real stay and stock of the conversation, 
soon turn up, and Burton launches into a verbal prospectus of what 
might be, were there only a patron with three hundred dollars forth- 
coming. He swells his little shop to a hundred times its size, increases 
his tools by thousands, pictures vividly the spinning !*thes, the whir- 
ring borers, the roar of trade, the come-and-go of rattling drays, and the 
port-wine and fine linen of himself and the moneyed man. He by no 
means proposes that the bird-fancier shall become this last, but over 
the back of the bird-fancier he belabors the insensible and enterprise- 
less mass of capitalists who neglect mechanical skill for bloated (his 
word) railroads and corporations. Finally he comes to the point. If 
there are any orders for bird-cages floating about, why can’t he have 
them? Upon this the bird-fancier says he is thinking of getting up a 
little something in that way. Here is a smack of business, and Burton 
shows off his styles, “both with doms and without doms,” and then, 
still in the same fever for round figures, suggests that he have an 
order for a thousand of each kind—two thousand altogether. 

The bird-fancier ponders, and finally says, moderately, that three 
cages of one kind and two of another will fill him up. 

Burton seizes him by the hand and calls through the door for a 
jug of ale, and then instantly whips off his coat and makes a fervid 
overhauling of some wood, and, as he terms it, “ begins to build” on 
the self-same instant. 

From this they go on for some hours with alternate ale and chat, 
and the bird-fancier warms up as he notices the hearty work and skil- 
ful manipulations of the other, and so winds up his stay with a sort of 
peroration : 

“I’m of the mind that you deserve all you want in the way of 
help, and I'll try to send the man along, though I don’t hold out hopes. 
But for us in the trade about here, and I’m sure I can speak for ’em, 
you can count on us to the limit of your two hands, and I wish much 
you had forty. Come in and look at us; you'll find us with open doors 
and ready to tell. Canaries, and linnets, and parrots, and monkeys, 
ain’t over-curious or startling, but they ain’t so common as crowds of 
people and blocks of houses; and they might have some little points 


of interest, which, if found, I and all of us will stand ready to explain. | 





Mind, I ain’t fishing for trade, Burton, but there’s something wonder- 
ful in the amount of sunlight to be found in the twitter of one of those 
little trifles. One of ’em hung here would make you another man, 
cheerfuller anyway. Mind, I’ve no cause to grumble for in this coun- 
try; birds and flowers stand far ahead of the like, in other places. 
Bless ’em, say I.” 

“ And ’eaven ’elp ’em all to Burton cages sooner or later, say I.” 

All further sentiment expires in the mugs. 
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FORTUNE IN MISFORTUNE. 


66 OU will see,” said the young lawyer Emile Munter to his 
mother, “that some misfortune will happen to me on the 
way.” 

“How can you be so superstitious ?” replied the worthy matron, 
seeking to conceal her own anxiety for her son’s future under a genial 
smile. 

“From boyhood,” complained the young man, “I have been pur- 
sued by the genius of misfortune. As a child, my bread always fell 
butter-side down; I received punishment for other boys’ pranks; 
and, although I learned my lessons better. than the others, I could 
never get the first place in my classes. If I went down the street, 
some misfortune was sure to happen to me: I either got into a crowd 
where my clothes were torn without any fault of mine, or a tile from 
some old roof waited until I passed to fall on my head. And now, do 
what I will, I have nothing but trouble and annoyance.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said the widow Munter, in a consolatory tone, 
“every thing has resulted to your advantage. If you never have been 
one of Fortune’s favorites, you have been more successful than the 
majority of your more favored associates. You have always had 
many warm friends; and, when you shall have passed your third ex- 
amination, you are almost sure to get an honorable and perhaps lucra- 
tive position.” 

“ Ay; but there’s the hitch,” replied Emile, in a gloomy tone. 

“T am convinced,” said his mother, “ that you will pass a bril:iant 
examination ; but you must try to overcome this timidity and distrust 
of your own powers.” 

“Easier said than done. I have no fears of the examination, for 
I am well prepared. What I fear is some new freak of fortune, or, 
rather, of misfortune.” 

“ We can only do our duty, and leave the rest to Heaven,” said 
the mother. ‘“ How often have I seen in life that what to our limited 
vision appeared to be a misfortune proved to be a blessing! while, on 
the contrary, a great stroke of good fortune often makes men arro- 
gant, and leads to their ruin.” 

During this conversation, Emile had packed his trunk, and made 
all ready for his departure. His mother, as may be supposed, insisted 
on accompanying him to the depot. With all their precautions to be 
in time, they came very near being too late for the train; for on the 
way their cab lost a wheel, which caused an unwelcome delay. 

Emile was naturally inclined to look upon this accident as an ill 
omen. Just time enough remained, when he arrived at the depot, to 
get a ticket, and take a hasty but affectionate leave of his mother. 
Another dilemma! The train was literally crowded, with the excep- 
tion of the little-patronized first-class coupés ; and it was with much 
difficulty that the conductor wis prevailed upon to give him a seat in 
one of them, as he had only a second-class ticket. In his haste he 
threw his travelling-bag on the feet of an elderly gentleman, who was 
the sole occupant of the coupé, and who, judging from the expression 
of his face, would have preferred almost any other manner of begin- 
ning an acquaintance. 

The locomotive blew its shrill whistle. Emile leaned out of the 
window to take a last look at the dear face of his mother, who tried 
in vain to keep back her tears. 

“ Be sure to write me as soon as your examination is over.” 

“ Yes, certainly, mother; you can rely on it.” 

As the train moved off, Emile settled into one corner, and, without 
paying any attention to his fellow-traveller, was soon lost in thought 
of his approaching examination, which haunted him like an appa- 
rition. ‘ 
“Be so good, sir, as to close that window; there is a terrible 
draught here,” said the elderly gentleman, breaking the silence, in a 
tone that showed plainly he was not in the best of humor. 
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Emile, in his revery, was deaf to the wish of his neighbor, whom 
he seemed to have entirely forgotten, until his companion cried out, in 
an impatient tone: 

“Do you hear? You begin by throwing your portmanteau on my 
feet, and now subject me to the danger of catching an influenza.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” replied Emile, starting up; “ but I was 
thinking—” 

“ Of your examination,” interrupted his travelling-companion, “ of 

ewhicl? you stand in such fear.” 

“ But, sir, how could you know any thing about that?” asked 
Emile, astonished. 

“T have, thank Heaven, very good ears, and heard your mother— 
who, by-the-way, seems to be a very sensible woman—when she wished 
you success.” 

“No one knows so well as she how much I have at stake.” 

“Ts, then, the examination so very difficult ? ” 

“Tt is not that; but I seem to have been born under an unlucky 
star.” 

“Bah! Nonsense!” returned the old gentleman, with a sneer. 
* Men are prone to ascribe to fate what is only the natural consequence 
of their own folly.” 

“That is not my case,” insisted Emile. “I have too many exam- 
ples of my ill luck. To-day, even, I came near missing the train, in 
consequence of my cab running a wheel off.” 

“ And now you sit comfortably in a first-class car, instead of being 
crowded into one of the second or third class carriages. Such mis- 
fortunes are certainly not very hard to bear.” 

“That is true; but—” 

“You would have found pleasanter company elsewhere, perhaps, I 
admit—instead of an old grumbler, an interesting young lady, with 
whom you could have passed the time pleasantly.” 

“By no means. I am in no mood to enjoy ladies’ society.” 

“ Ay, you can think of nothing but this terrible examination. The 
gentlemen of the commission are no triflers, I dare say ; they will sound 
you to the bottom, no doubt.” 

“Let them. I have been no idler, and feel that I am well up in 
the old Roman as well as German law.” 

“Then you are a jurist?” 

“T have for four years filled a position in our courts, quite to the 
satisfaction of my superiors, and now I am going to Berlin to pass my 
third examination.” 

“ Which you will do brilliantly, I have no doubt.” 

“Who knows ?” sighed Emile. ‘“ The gentlemen of the commis- 
sion are said to be very severe, and in some instances very disagree- 
able.” 

“Certainly not more severe than is necessary; and, so far as I 
know, the commission is composed of highly honorable men.” 

“That I do not doubt; but they are only human. Their decisions 
depend on a thousand little accidents. It is possible one examiner 
will not like my nose, or my face may remind him of one of his ene- 
mies or of a notorious villain, or on the day I am examined he 
may have quarrelled with his wife or servants, or may be suffering 
from a toothache or an indigestion. I am convinced that I shall be 
the victim of some such ‘fatality.’ ” 

“You are indeed an original, with your fatality,” said the old 
gentleman, smiling. 

“ And to add to my other misfortunes,” continued Emile, “ the 
commission of examiners has a new president, of whom terrible things 
are told.” 

“ Ah! and what is said of him?” asked his companion, with his 
usual sarcastic smile. 

“To do him justice, one must confess,” replied Emile, “ that he is 
a very able jurist, this Herr von Wolf. His writings are held in very 
high esteem. Of contemporary writers there are none I have studied 
more carefully or more profitably, although I do not agree with him in 
all his bold and original views.” 

“Indeed!” replied the old gentleman, ironically. 

“I think, for example, that he attaches too much importance to 
the so-called historic law, and have expressed my opinion in a eriti- 
cism, which I hope has not fallen into his hands; if it has, I am 

_ lost.” 
* “ Where was your article published ?” 

“ In the jurists’ ‘ Jahrbuch,’ to which I am an occasional contribu- 
tor.” 





“So, so!” cried the old gentleman, taking a pinch of snuff, and 
politely reaching the box to Emile. “Then you are an author also?” 

“In order not to be a burden to my mother, I have contributed to 
several scientific journals. I have, besides, published a little treatise 
on the law of succession, which, by-the-way, has met with a very 
flattering reception.” 

“Tam much pleased to make the acquaintance of so talented a 
young man; but we are wandering from our subject. You said that 
this new president, Herr von Wolf—” 

“Ts a real wolf, who, I am told, was never known to spare a can- 
didate or let one get out of his clutches with a whole skin. Of his 
severity, judging from what I hear of him, it is difficult to form an 
idea. He is generally known as the Ferocious Wolf.” 

“Wolves, you know, don’t eat one another,” said the old gentle- 
man. “TI trust you will not find this one so voracious as he has been 
represented.” 

In familiar converse like this the two travellers reached Berlin, 
where they took a polite leave of each other. 

“T hope to see you soon again,” said the old gentleman. 

“T shall be right glad to meet you, sir,” replied Emile. 

“T have no doubt of it, and so au revoir!” cried the old gentle- 
man, with his usual sardonic smile, as his cab drove away. 

The next morning, at an early hour, Emile sallied out in search of 
such lodgings as his limited means would admit of his taking. After 
a long search, he found, in a quiet street in a retired portion of the city, 
a modest fourth-story room looking into the court, and over the tops 
of the néighboring houses. 

With the view of taking immediate possession of his new lodgings, 
he took the nearest way back to his hotel. 

The unaccustomed noise and bustle of the capital ‘so bewildered 
and interested him that for the moment he forgot the ordeal through 
which he was soon to pass—the terrible examination. 

Completely absorbed in the ever-varying spectacle that presented 
itself to his admiring gaze, he was deaf to the shouts of a coach- 
man, who was scarcely able to govern the fiery horses of an elegant 
equipage. It was not until the animals, as they came swiftly down 
the street, were nearly upon him, that Emile became aware of his 
danger, and tried by springing to one side to avoid it. The ladies in 
the carriage—the one an elderly person, the other a beautiful young 
girl—uttered a scream of terror, while the coachman, cursing the awk- 
wardness of the young man, drew in the reins, and, in his anger, used 
his whip vigorously on the innocent horses. They reared up, 
sheered to one side, and sprang forward so that the carriage would 
have been overturned, had not Emile, with great presence of mind, and 
regardless of the danger he incurred, seized the horses by the head 
and prevented the threatened catastrophe. 

The horses, with the aid of those who gathered round, were soon 
quieted, and the ladies alighted. 

Emile would willingly have gone on his way, without waiting to 
receive the thanks of the ladies, had he not suddenly fainted in con- 
sequence of a wound on his temple he had received from one of the 
horses’ forefeet, and from which the blood flowed freely. When he 
regained consciousness he looked about as though he were in a dream. 
He found himself lying on a sofa in a sumptuously-furnished room 
under the hands of a surgeon, who had examined and bound up his 
wound. 

Beside the sofa stood the two ladies, together with an elderly man, 
whose eyes were fixed upon him with evident sympathy. 

“The wound,” said the surgeon, “ is by no means serious ; in a few 
days it will be healed.” 

“T am heartily glad to hear you say so, doctor,” said the kind- 
hearted gentleman, and turning to the patient he asked: “Do you 
feel better ?” 

“T feel quite recovered,” replied Emile; “so well, indeed, that I 
think I may return to my hotel, and give you no further trouble.” 

“ By no means! you must remain with us until you are fully re- 
covered. Your generous conduct has placed me under a debt of grati- 
tude I can never repay.” 

“ Not so, sir. Under the circumstances, how could I have done 
less? It was all my fault.” 

“No, no!” cried the elder lady. “You exposed yourself to the 
greatest danger ; but for your courage and presence of mind, we might 
have been killed.” 

What the mother expressed in words the daughter confirmed 
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with a sympathetic glance. The whole family, father, mother, and 
daughter, were so earnest in their solicitations, that Emile, in order 
not to appear unmindful of their kindness, decided to remain in the 
house of the rich merchant, Braunfels, until he should feel fully recov- 
ered from the shock his chivalrous action had cost him. 

Emile saw himself treated as an old and familiar friend of the 
family, in consequence of which he laid aside a certain reserve and 
bashfulness that was native to him. 

With the merchant he spoke freely of his position and pros- 
pects; with the ladies, of the social life of his little provincial city, 
and especially of his mother, for whom his affection seemed to have 
no bounds. The cordial invitation of the family to remain to dinner 
he declined, pleading a want of appetite and a slight headache. He 
could not refuse, however, an invitation to dine with them at their 
villa in the suburbs of the city, on the following Sunday. 

When he finally rose to take leave, Madame Braunfels pressed 
his hand as if it were that of an old friend. As her example was 
followed by Miss Agnes, the lovely daughter, ‘'a close observer would 
have perceived that her cheeks slightly heightened in color. Slowly 
and thoughtfully Emile returned to his hotel, paid his reckoning, called 
a cab and drove to his modest lodgings. Here, upon examining him- 
self in a mirror, he found not only that his left temple was covered bya 
plaster, but that his cheek in the neighborhood of the left eye pre- 
sented all the colors of the rainbow. 

“ An adventure of this sort could only happen to me,” he sighed, 
involuntarily ; ‘I am and I shall always remain the child of misfor- 
tune. With such a visage I cannot even show myself in the street, 
much less call on my examiners. They would think me a first-class 
bully.” 

During this unsought leisure, he made the necessary preparations 
for his examination, which was not to take place till some day during 
the next week. 

On the following Sunday, Emile dressed himself in his best, and 
took the road to the Braunfels villa, which was situated on one side of 
the so-called Thiergarten, the largest park of the Prussian capital. 

Besides nearly losing his way in the numberless paths in the park, 
he had to-day no mishap to complain of. He arrived at most a quar- 
ter-hour late, which did not prevent his receiving a very flattering 
reception, not only from his host, but also from the ladies. The 
guests were not numerous, and consisted of only intimate friends of 
the family, among whom was the family physician, Dr. Holm. As 
stranger and hero, Emile was placed at the table next to the daughter 
of the house, which was far from being disagreeable to him, as the 
pretty Agnes pleased him beyond measure. 

A few glasses of wine, and the graceful affability of his fair neigh- 
bor, gave him an unwonted ease of manner, and had such a favorable 
effect on his organs of speech that the conversation never for a 
moment flagged. To his own surprise, he displayed more wit and 
cleverness than he had ever supposed he possessed, which was in a 
measure due, doubtless, to the inspiring influence of Miss Agnes. 

They were engaged in an animated discussion when the signal was 
given, much to his regret, to repair to an adjoining saloon, where coffee 
was served. Agnes, at the request of her father, cheerfully sung 
several ballads, which were highly complimented by all the guests, 
and excited a real enthusiasm in Emile, which he gave her to under- 
stand by his manner as well as by his words. 

“ Judging from your enthusiasm,” said she, with a smile, “TI con- 
clude that you yourself are a musician.” 

“ Oh,” said he, modestly, in reply, “‘I have not cultivated the art 
very successfully, although I am very fond of it. I should have 
achieved more, perhaps, had I had more time to devote to it.” 

“We shall see, if you please, what proficiency you have made. 
You must allow us to judge for ourselves.” , 

“Not so! Iam not prepared to sing in a circle of strangers. I 
beg that you will excuse me. Another time, perhaps.” 

“No time so good as the present; besides, you are not among 
strangers, but among your very good friends.” 

“True; but—” 

“T will listen to no ‘ buts.’ 
out of humor with you.” 

In order not to be accused of affectation, he was forced to comply. 
He chose “ The Wanderer,” by Schubert, and began at first timidly, 
but soon, inspired by the beauty of this wonderful composition, he 
sung with so much feeling and delicacy of expression that he achieved 


If you refuse, I shall be seriously 





areal triumph. He even astonished himself, for, often as he had sung 
the ballad, he had never before produced so great an effect either on 
his auditors or himself. Indeed, every thing he said or did to-day 
seemed to him to be well said and well done, and the world appeared 
to him in such pleasing colors that, for the moment, he even forgot 
his approaching examination and the voracious Wolf. 

Thus passed the day and evening, until the hour reminded him 
that it was time to take leave. His host, of course, expressed a wish 
to see him soon again, which Emile very willingly promised. 

“ And next time,” added Herr Braunfels, “ you must sing a duet 
with my daughter.” 

“T shall be most happy,” he replied, bowing, “if Miss Braunfels 
will do me the honor.” 

“T shall be very glad,” returned the young lady, while a lovely 
blush tinged her modest cheek. 

“ That, then, is arranged,” said the merchant. 
you are at leisure we shall expect you.” 

In the company of Dr. Holm, who offered him a seat in his car- 
riage, Emile left the villa and returned to the city. 

“You are really a fortunate fellow,” said the kind-hearted doctor. 

“T have always thought quite the contrary,” replied Emile. 

“You certainly have no reason to complain since your arrival in 
the city.” 

“Do you, then, think it a piece of good fortune to receive a blow 
on the head from a horse’s hoof, in consequence of which you are 
compelled to remain in-doors for a week ?” 

“Certainly. I can assure you that there are hundreds of young 
men in Berlin who would envy you this same blow, which has not 
only opened the doors of the house of the rich Braunfels to you, but 
has led to your being received as a friend by one of the most estimdble 
and influential families in the city. A pocketful of the best letters 
would not have done for you what this accident has done.” 

“Tn this particular I certainly esteem myself happy; but I fear I 
shall not be able to enjoy my good fortune long, for immediately after 
my examination I purpose returning home.” 

“ And what prevents your remaining herein Berlin? Herr Braun- 
fels is a man of great influence with the authorities, and would, I am 
sure, take pleasure in using it to procure you a suitable position 
here. Indeed, I may as well tell you that he has commissioned me to 
intimate as much to you, and to inquire with regard to your wishes.” 

“T would not appear unmindful of Herr Braunfels’s kindness, but 
it is my ambition to owe as little to the kind offices of friendship, as 
possible.” ; 

“Bravely spoken, my young friend!” cried the .good doctor. 
“You please me better the more I know you. You will make your 
way in the world without any assistance, or I misjudge your ability to 
contend with obstacles.” 

“That I doubt,” sighed Emile ; “for thus far in life I have met 
with many failures.” 

“T cannot understand how you can be so timid, so faint-hearted. 
Young, clever, accomplished, tolerably good-looking, you are eminently 
calculated to make friends; and then, what is a still greater advan- 
tage, you know how to win the favor of the women.” 

“You seem disposed to amuse yourself at my expense, doctor,” 
replied Emile, uncertain whether he should be displeased or not. 

“By no means. You may believe what I tell you in such matters, 
I have studied the sex long enough to know them very well. Madame 
Braunfels has taken a decided liking to you, which is very natural, 
since you perhaps saved the life of herself and daughter. And then 
Miss Agnes is far more cordial to you than she usually is to the young 
men who visit the house. You evidently please her, which is some- 
thing you might well be proud of, for you can imagine that the only 
daughter of the rich Braunfels has been somewhat spoiled by the 
army of suitors with which she is surrounded. It is but a short time 
since she refused a wealthy baron, from which fact you can judge 
what pretensions she makes. Nor are her pretensions unjustified. 
Besides being beautiful, she is as good, Sensible, and accomplished, as 
she is beautiful.” 

After a half-hour’s drive, they arrived at the door of Emile’s lodg- 
ings, where, as a parting salutation, the doctor cried out to him: 

“Don’t forget the duet with Miss Agnes, thou favored child of 
Fortune!” . 

Arrived within his four narrow walls, the young jurist sat down to 
his books ; but on every page, in every dry paragraph, he saw a lovely 


“ The first evening 
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female face, with large blue eyes and » eet, smiling lips, in whose 
glance there was something so fascinating that the goddess of Justice, 
who till then had held the first place in his heart, seemed to him 
tedious and repulsive. Even in his sleep, the bright vision hovered 
about him, and for the first time for weeks he dreamed of something 
else than the terrible examination. 

When, however, he awoke the next morning, he was again re- 
minded of the approaching ordeal by the arrival of a messenger from 
the commission, who handed him an official notification in which he 
was advised that the following Wednesday had been fixed for the day 
of his examination. He had, therefore, no time to lose, if he would 
conform ‘to the custom of calling on the president and other members 
of the commission before his examination came off. He, therefore, 
put on his dress-suit, and sallied out, directing his steps toward the 
residence of the terrible president, the voracious Wolf. He sent in 
his name, and was immediately admitted to the august presence of 
the man who held in his hands the weal or woe of his future. He 
hardly ventured to look up, and tried to stammer out some suitable 
or unsuitable expressions to recommend himself to the favor of his 
inquisitor ; but suddenly his tongue refused to do him service, and, 
with the look of one who sees an apparition, he fixed his eyes upon 
the president, in whom he recognized at first glance his elderly travel- 
ling-companion, unless, indeed, some strange delusion was playing with 
his senses. But even this doubtful hope was dispelled, as he recog- 
nized the well-remembered sarcastic smile. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. President,” stammered the unfortunate 
wandidate in his consternation. 

“T am very glad to see my amiable young companion under my 
eoof,” said Herr von Wolf. “ Didn’t I tell you we should soon meet 
again ? » 

“True; but if I had dreamed that you—” 

“ Were the old fellow on whose feet you threw your portmanteau, 
you would not have come. Ay, ay; that would have been very un- 
kind of you. You are a welcome vifltor—believe me.” 

“ That is too much for me to believe. I am unwilling to take up 
your valuable time,” replied Emile, looking anxiously toward the door. 


“ Oh, for acquaintance and friends I can always find time. But be 
seated, I pray.” . 

“ If you insist, Mr. President.” 

“No ceremony, my good friend. Sit down here beside me—not 


so far off! You are not afraid, I hope, that the voracious Wolf will 
swallow you?” 

“ May I hope, sir, that my indiscretion may not be construed to 
my disadvantage ? ” 

“To your disadvantage ? By no means. You only repeated what 
the public says of me. Besides, I am greatly your debtor.” 

“ My debtor, Mr. President ?” 

“ Since we met, I have made it my business to read your admirable 
criticism on my works. You certainly have not spared me; but I 
should be unjust, were I not to confess that you have called my atten- 
tion to several of my weak points. Above all, I am pleased with your 
love of truth, although this virtue betrays you occasionally into being 
somewhat discourteous.” 

I shall be the unhappiest of mortals, if I have had the misfortune 
to displease you, sir.” 

“Quite the contrary—you please me exceedingly. I, like the 
great Alexander von Humboldt, love courage of opinion; and, if you 
sometimes go too far, I attribute your mistakes to your youth. There 
are many things of which you will judge differently when you are as 
old as I am.” 

“ And then, sir, you are really not incensed ?” ° 

“Why should Ibe? Has not every man not only a right to his 
own opinions, but also a right to express them, provided he does so in 
suitable terms? I respect you for your independence of thought, and 
am greatly obliged for your criticism. I have ‘gotten over Jordan,’ 
as a distinguished artist once said to me. I have also read with much 
pleasure and profit your book on ‘The Law of Succession,’ and have 
& great mind to be revenged by writing a criticism on it.” 

“The honor would be too great.” 

Emile was in doubt whether he dreamed or was awake, whether 
the dreaded president amused himself at his expense or was in ear- 
nest. But he spoke in such a serious, fatherly tone that the young 
jurist took courage in spite of the ironical smile that would now and 
then encircle the president’s lips. 





“ After these evidences of your attainments,” continued his excel- 
lency, “I look upon the examination as a mere matter of form, which, 
if it depended on me alone, I would dispense with. From the ‘ Wolf’ 
you have nothing to fear.” 

“Your kindness far exceeds my merits, sir. 
great danger of becoming vain,” stammered Emile. 

“‘ And yet,” said the president, with a smile, “now that you have 
run into the jaws of the ‘ Wolf,’ you shall find that he will not loosen 
his hold so easily. It is my intention to keep you here in the city— 
we can always find places for such young men as you.” 

With a friendly smile and a hearty shake of the hand, the presi- 
dent finally dismissed the now almost ecstatic Emile, who at this mo- 
ment would have changed places with no king in the world—no, not 
even with a Rothschild. 

His reception by the other members of the commission was no- 
less flattering, as the president had taken care to advise them of his 
superior merits. Under such circumstances, he felt that he no longer 
had any thing to fear from his examination ; nor was he deceived in 
his expectations. 

After passing through the once dreaded ordeal, which he did most 
brilliantly, and receiving the hearty congratulations of his good friend, 
the president, who took occasion to again offer him a position in the 
city, Emile, in his joy, started for his lodgings, in order to acquaint 
his mother, at the earliest possible moment, of his success, As he 
was turning a corner at a rapid pace, whom should he meet but Dr. 
Holm, who cried out : 

“ Ay, the mischief! why, you are as radiant as a man who has just 
met with some extraordinary good fortune.” 

“And that is, indeed, the case,” replied Emile. “I have just 
passed my examination to my entire satisfaction, and the president 
has offered me a highly honorable position in the city.” 

“T congratulate you with all my heart,” returned the doctor. 
“You see, I ama better prophet than you were disposed to think 
“T begin to believe, I confess, that Fate is getting tired of pursu- 
ing me,” answered Emile, with a smile. 

“ Nonsense! How your excellent friends, the Braunfelses, will re- 
joice! Iam on my way there now, and shall not fail to advise them 
of your good fortune.” 

“T hope no one in the family is ill?” 

“‘ Miss Agnes is slightly indisposed, but it’s nothing of importance 
—only a nervous attack, I suspect, in consequence of a sudden sur- 
prise.” 

“ A surprise ?” 

“You are, doubtless, not aware that she is almost as good as en- 
gaged to a wealthy cousin in Hamburg, who arrived here yesterday, I 
hear. The betrothal is to take place, I hear, as soon as she shall 
have recovered from her present indisposition.—But how pale you 
are! What ails you?” 

“ Nothing! nothing!” stammered Emile. 

“You have applied yourself too closely, preparing for your exam- 
ination. You need rest. You must work less and take more recrea- 
tion for a few days. Aw revoir at the Braunfelses’.” 

Emile felt as though he had fallen from the clouds. Again he 
thought himself the most unfortunate, the unhappiest of men. What 
to him were brilliant examinations? What did he care for the most 
flattering prospects ? He had but one thought, that Agnes was about 
to become another’s. Now he knew that he loved her, loved her 
hopelessly, and that without her life would be a burden. 

Poor fellow! What he had till now not dared to confess, even 
to himself, suddenly became a terrible reality. And, then, were she 
free, what had he to offer her—how could he justify his suit? He 
fought manfully against the grief that weighed him down, and hoped 
in time to come off conqueror. 

But he would not, he could not witness the happiness of his rival. 
For this reason he determined to see Agnes no more, to leave Ber- 
lin without delay, and forever. He proposed, the next morning, to 
thank the president verbally for his kindness, and to decline the 
proffered position, under the pretence that he did not feel himself 
competent to discharge its duties creditably. 

Having come to this determination, he wrote to his mother in- 
forming her of the result of his examination, of the offer he had 
received from the president, and of the real reason for his declining 
it. ‘ 


I was never in so 


me 
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“You will, I am sure,” said he, at the close of his letter, “ap- | “ And you?” 


prove my course, as I see no other way that is likely'to cure me of a 
passion which is stronger than my understanding. I love, love hope- 
lessly, a beautiful, amiable, and accomplished girl, with whom I acciden- 
tally became acquainted soon after my arrival here. Had I a kingdom, 
I should be happy in sharing it with her; were she the daughter of a 
beggar instead of a millionnaire, I would courageously enter the 
lists with the most favored of rivals; but I possess nothing but my 
boundless love. Insidious Fortune! She shows me the greatest of 
earthly blessings, only to tell me it can never be mine. But I do not 
despair. I still have you, dear mother! I shall leave here to-mor- 
row in the hope of finding near you the peace and quiet I so much 
need. But as for forgetting Agnés I never can.” 

Emile wrote also to Herr Braunfels, thanking him for his kind- 
ness and the interest he had evinced in his welfare, and expressing his 
regrets that, owing to his sudden departure, he was unable to do him- 
self the pleasure of calling before leaving. He addressed boc. letters, 
and, to make assurance doubly sure, carried them to the post-otlfice 
himself. 

After a sleepless night, Emile set about making the necessary 
preparations for his flight. While he was busy packing his effects, 
there came a vigorous rap at the door, and a moment after, in re- 
sponse to his “ Comein,” the millionnaire Braunfels stood before him. 

“ Pardon me,” said he, with a smile, “for interrupting your pack- 
ing, but I could not deny myself the pleasure of seeing you once more 
before you quit- the city, although we are half-inclined to be angry 
with you for running off in this manner.” 

“ You are, indeed, very indulgent,” stammered Emile. 
circumstances, the peculiar circumstances under which—” 

“You need not take the trouble to excuse yourself. An acci- 
dent has advised me of the real cause of your sudden departure.” 

“How? what?” cried Emile, blushing; “I can assure you 
that—”’ 

“Do not try to deceive me,” interrupted Herr Braunfels. “I know 
all, know that you love my daughter, that it is on that account you 
leave the city, refuse the proffered position, and renounce the most 
brilliant prospects.” 

“Good Ecavens!”? murmured Emile, “ how is that possible? how 
can you know what I thought was known only to myself?” 

“In the simplest manner in the world. In your haste, you ad- 
dressed a letter intended for your mother to me, and a note intended 
for me to your mother, no doubt.” 

“ And you have read it? I alone could be guilty of such awk- 
wardness. I was, indeed, born to ill-luck. What will you think of 
me?” 

“Certainly nothing bad. Your letter confirms the good opinion I 
had already formed of you. The sentiments expressed in it do your 
heart and your character all honor.” 

“T do not see that my course merits commendation. You must 
certainly agree with me that, under the circumstances, I could not do 
otherwise, even at the risk of seeming ungrateful.” 

“ T am far from censuring your condyct ; so are my wife and daugh- 

“How! You have not apprised the ladies of my folly? That, at 
least, I did not expect.” 

“Be calm, my young friend! I thought it my duty to inform 
Agnes of your sentiments, and leave to her the decision.” 

“To what could that lead, as Miss Braunfels is on the eve of her 
betrothal with another? ” 

“ That was, it is true, my wish, but I am not of those parents who 
use compulsion in such matters. I have left my daughter full liberty 
to consult her own inclinations.” 

“ And she naturally chose the rich and influential merchant ? ” 

“ No, the foolish girl refused him.” 

“Ts it possible ?” cried Emile. 

“ Agnes has confessed that she loves another, because she thinks 
him the best and noblest of men; because she is convinced that he 
loves her for herself, and not for the considerable fortune that one day 
will be hers ; because she believes that, with him, and him alone, she 
can be happy.” 

“ Oh, sir, can I believe your words? Dol hear aright, or am I the 
victim of a faithless dream ?” 

“T speak truly. My daughter loves you, and declares that she will 
never belong to another.” 


“But the 





“T am far too indulgent a father co thwart the wishes of my child, 
especially as I filly .pprove her choice. So good ason cannot fail to 
make a good husband.” 

The two men embraced heartily, and immediately drove to the 
Braunfels villa, where the lovely Agnes received our hero with a mod- 
est blush and a cordial pressure of the hand; nor did she deny him 
her lips ! 





JUST TOO LATE. 


I] HE dusky shadows filled the empty chamber, 
And played at bo-peep with them where they stood— 
Stood watching how with each slow-dying ember 
Faded the old time and the ancient good. 


Prone down upon the floor they sat; the fire 
Cast a rich glow over her bended head ; 

And to himself, “ What bounds to the desire 
Tam cari capitis?” he softly said. 


“What did you say?” she asked.—“ Nay, nothing; only 
That, when you go, the world is cold and wide, 

And I, I think, will be a little lonely.” 
Then they both ceased from words, and either sighed. 


Out of the darkening corners now, grotesquer 
Than e’er before, the shadows peeped und peered ; 
And one drew near, like some gray-hooded masquer, 
Among his gayer fellows shunned and feared. 


And, looking at her under furtive eyelids, 

He saw her tender mouth droop, and mused there : 
“Ts it forme? Now, if she raise those shy lids 

And glance this way, I wonder if I dare?” 


O faint and fearful heart! thine hour is over, 
Which not for human doubt doth pause or wait. 

“What! children, all alone?” Ah, foolish lover, 
For life’s supremest chances just too late! 





THE LAST LEGACIES OF THACKERAY AND 
DICKENS. 


66 O you know,” said Mr. Thackeray, one day, as we strolled 

down Piccadilly, “that both Dickens and myself have 
worked out our vein ? and, what is worse, the confounded public be- 
gin to suspect it!” ’ 

I looked up at the speaker’s face to see whether he was in jest; 
but the gravity of his countenance, and the earnest look in his eyes, 
gleaming through the great bow-windows of his spectacles, satisfied 
me he was serious. 

“Why, Mr. Thackeray,” I expostulated, in all sincerity, “there 
never was a time when the works, both of your great rival and your- 
self, were more universally read, or the new monthly instalments more 
eagerly watched for. The popularity of both of you, instead of being 
on the wane, is actually at the zenith. What can induce you to har- 
bor such a thought?” 

“ Fact, my dear sir—fact,” responded Mr. Thackeray, shaking that 
lion-like gray head of his. “There is no use in concealing or deny- 
ing it; and Dickens is much too clever a fellow not to know it as well 
as I. There is a little coolness between us, you know; so we haven’t 
compared notes. But he knows as well as I do that we have both 
worked out our original vein, and are only repeating ourselves now, 
and palming off our refuse on the public. Mind me—I don’t deny 
there is some ore left, both in his rubbish and mine, yet worth work- 
ing over again; but, as I said before, we have pretty much exhausted 
the vein we started on.” 

This conversation took place in 1862; and what Mr. Thackeray 
then said impressed me at the time, and the impression then made, as 
to the truth of the observation, has been confirmed by subsequent. 
events. 
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He was then writing “ Philip on his Way through the World,” 
and he had just shown me some of the new chapters, which he was 
taking to his publishers, and the manuscript, written on large-sized 
note-paper in his legible and beautiful hand, was most attractive to the 

t. 


“T have pretty well exhausted my fancy, and am falling back on 
my recollections,” Mr. Thackeray resumed; “and that is an author’s 
last resource. See here, now—all of these adventures of Philip in 
Paris are rehearsals of my own, when I was a gros gargon there, thirty 
years ago—all pure memory, no invention at all. You think Madame 
Smolenski contradicts me? God bless her! She was one of the best 
and kindest friends I ever had. She is a photograph, and I haven’t 
half done her justice. As to the ‘Trojan Quarter,’ and the English- 
. French, pars fui—there I dwelt, and that lingo I speak to this very 
day. No English tongue ever spoke any other. No! no! This is 
not creation—it is only reproduction ; and Dickens reproduces him- 
self now, as well as I do, but in a different way.” 

And then he went on, as he slouched down the street, to exemplify 
his criticism by apposite illustrations and quotations. 

Now that we have lost them both, and we already perform the 
duties of posterity in weighing and valuing their legacies, reflections 
like these from either of them, and critical utterances as to their own 
valuation of their respective performances, must carry weight with 
them. The voices which speak to us from beyond the tomb seem to 
wy to be purged of the mortal film and dross which obscure the judg- 
ment and the vision of all living and breathing men, and we listen to 
them as to utterances of disembodied spirits. 

Time has already blunted the keen edge of our regret for the 
Fielding of modern English literature ; and, when it has equally per- 
formed the same duty toward the more bleeding wound inflicted by 
the recent passing away of that loved and sympathetic spirit—the 
Smollett of our day, known here below as Charles Dickens—I believe 
the judgment of Mr. Thackeray will be confirmed by an impartial, be- 
cause indifferent, class of readers, who will not mingle their personal 
memories of the men with what they had written to delight and in- 
struct all coming generations of English-reading people—for all time, 
until the traditional New-Zealander shall stand on the broken arches 
of London Bridge, as foreseen by the prophetic vision of Macaulay. 
And this judgment of Dickens by his greatest contemporary and sole 
rival is now more valuable, owing to the similarity of the passing away 
ofeach. Both died in harness, and before the decay of their faculties 
became perceptible to the great crowd of their admirers and readers. 
Both, by a strange coincidence, left serial works scarcely more than 
well opened, and quite incomplete—fragments which, like a Roman 
torso, only suggest the symmetry and finish of the lost remainder, 
which no other hands than the cunning ones of the great artists may 
ever supply, and which must excite our mingled admiration and 
curiosity forever. 

The wizard Michael Scott, interred with his mystic book, was but 
the antitype of the two later wizards of English literature. “ Dennis 
Duval” and “ Edwin Drood” accompanied them into the sepulchral 
vault, and their secrets were interred with the broken wands of the 
magicians. Ere we turn to a rapid examination of these last legacies 
of our mind-millionnaires, the tribute paid the first-called by the sur- 
vivor, whose own head now reposes beneath the shadow of his rival’s 
bust in Westminster Abbey, comes irresistibly back to memory. 

In Mr. Dickens’s “In Memoriam,” in the Cornhill Magazine, just 
after Thackeray's death (one as sudden and as startling as his own), 
he pronounces a very high eulogy on the fragment which was last 
traced by the fingers of his friend. He says, with his usual felicity 
of expression : 

“On the table before me there lies all that he had written of his 
latest and last story. That it would be very sad to any one—that it 
is inexpressibly so to the writer—in its evidences of matured designs 
never to be accomplished, of intentions begun to be executed and 
destined never to be completed, of careful preparations for long roads 
of thought that he was never to traverse, and for shining goals that 
he was never to reach, will be readily believed. . . . In respect of 
earnest feeling, far-seeing purpose, character, incident, and a certain 
loving picturesqueness blending the whole, I believe it to be much the 
best of all his works. It contains one picture which must have cost 
him extreme distress, and which is a masterpiece. . . . And it is very 
remarkable that, by reason of the singular construction of the story, 
more than one main incident, usually belonging to the end of such 





a fiction, is anticipated in the beginning ; and thus there is an approach 
to completeness in the fragment, as to the satisfaction of the reader’s 
mind concerning the most interesting persons, which could hardly have 
been better attained if the writer’s breaking-off had been foreseen.” * 

This is very generous on the part of Mr. Dickens; but is it not 
tinctured with the habitual exaggeration which marked his public 
utterances ? and did not the peculiar circumstances in which he stood 
toward his former friend, but more recent antagonist (between whom 
and himself there had been a bitter personal quarrel), prompt him to 
be more eulogistic than his cooler judgment would have made him ? 
There is a little too much “ gush” in his tribute to the dead man— 
brief as it is—to make it feel quite. genuine; and we must take its 
criticism with many grains of allowance. Now that time and distance 
have done their work, I do not believe that the most earnest and en- 
thusiastic of Mr. Thackeray’s friends and admirers (among whom I 
rank myself) can reécho Mr. Dickens’s verdict. 

Admitting the excellences pointed out—sighing over the recol- 
lection of the sad tragedy which darkened his domestic life, and 
which casts its shadow over the earlier pages of “ Dennis Duval,” 
and mourning that the sketches of the characters, only outlined, 
never can be filled in—few readers, indeed, are there, if any, who 
can indorse Mr. Dickens’s dictum that it was “much the best of 
all his works.” 

“Dennis Duval,” although it bears unmistakable marks of the 
hand which chiselled out the perfect and noble statue of “ Henry 
Esmond,” does not give promise of rivalling that most finished of 
Thackeray’s works—as he himself often told me he considered it, 
regarding it as his masterpiece—although it is evident the incom- 
plete work was modelled upon it. Incomplete as it is, enough of 
it was accomplished to show the labor its composition cost the 
writer, usually so facile with his pen; and, even in its opening 
chapters, the story drags heavily, its episodes distract the read- 
er’s attention, and impede the march of the narrative, while its 
humor is more forced and labored than in any of the author’s 
earlier productions. Neither in conception nor plan, in manner nor 
in matter, does “‘ Dennis Duval” come up to the standard even of his 
second-best works ; and the increasing poverty of his invention, which 
he himself deplored, is evidenced by the materials so carefully collated 
from “The Annual Register,” giving, not only the plot, but the 
characters of the story, even the very names remaining unaltered. The 
pious care which preserved and the officious zeal which exhibited these 
relics have confirmed the judgment so deliberately dealt upon himself, 
by this facile princeps of modern English fiction, this satirist whose 
pen has rivalled Hogarth’s pencil in depicting the gayeties and gravi- 
ties of the men and women of his generation. 

What, in his own appreciation, “ Philip” was to “ Vanity Fair” 
and “Esmond,” “Dennis Duval” will be, as contrasted even with 
“ Philip,” a careless etching matched against an admirable picture. 

The latest and also unfinished work of his great compeer and com- 
petitor, whose now for the first time idle pen labored at it until his 
sudden summons came, it is difficult for us to look at dispassionately 
through tear-blinded eyes. Our fresh grief and sympathy deny us 
critical calmness, and cause us to regard “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood ” in the light of a legacy from a loved and lost friend. The 
youngest of his literary orphans is such a mere babe that its few short 
months of life plead for lenient criticism, as it unconsciously smiles 
at us from its cradle. 

Yet, looking dispassionately, though not unkindly, at that child, 
can we truly detect any of the marked features of its parent in its 
face ? any of his vigorous vitality in its form? Does it not rather 
seem the offspring of his old age—the puny and feeble Isaac, who may 
not stand up in lusty strength alongside of the more vigorous children 
of his earlier manhood—lawless Ishmaels though some of them may 
have been ? 

Of this no one was more conscious than the great writer himself, 





* The insanity of Mr. Thackeray's wife evidently suggested the painful 
picture of this mad Countess de Saverne in “‘ Dennis Duval.” Every one will 
recollect the touching allusion to that calamity in his “ Ballad of Bouille- 


baisse:” 
“ Ab me! how quick the days are flitting! 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, 
When here I'd sit, as now I’m sitting, 
In this same place—but not alone. 
A fair young form was nestled near me; 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 
And sweetly spoke, and smiled to cheer me: 
There's no one now to share my cup.” 
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who, like Thackeray, felt and acknowledged the waning of his own 
almost matchless powers of pathos, humor, and invention. He mani- 
fests it, not only in the complaints he made his intimates of the un- 
wonted pain and labor the composition cost him, but also in the con- 
vulsive efforts made, in the progress of the story, to stir its dry bones 
with some of the electricity of his waning but once all-powerful 
genius, whether turned to the production of laughter or of tears. 

Even in the opening scene this effort is visible, as well as its fail- 
are; for it passes from the sensational into the spasmodic, is painful 
in its grotesque ghastliness, revolting the reader by the spec- 
tacle of human bestiality in its lowest phase. The opium-hell is more 
in the style of the distortion-school of Sue and Victor Hugo than of 
the great English artist, who was not wont, in his previous produc- 
tions, to “o’erstep the modesty of Nature,” and yet, as faras the story 
has gone, that revolting scene seems to have been totally unnecessary 
for the development of the plot. The same straining after effect, the 
same exaggeration of previous caricatures of his own, are observable 
in the other personages, most of whom are reproductions from his 
own later characters. Thus the moody, stealthy, secretive, murder- 
ous, yet highly-decorous Jasper, we recognize, under a new dress, as 
the schoolmaster Bradley Headstone in “Our Mutual Friend,” and 
doubtless his “latter end ” was to have been like his. Mr. Crisparkle 
is Mr. Pickwick without the gaiters; the street Arab we knew long 
ago in Tom’s-all-Alone, and his new habit of shying stones and sing- 
ing slang songs does not disguise him. 

Durdles, the groper among graves, is an altogether repulsive and 
unnatural character—a besotted Jerry Cruncher, who goes “ fishing 
with a spade””—though not after bodies—a bastard Old Mortality, 
sans every sense except that of thirst. Mr. Sapsea is so exaggerated 
an ass that Dogberry, his model, stands a sage beside him, and is a 
bore too portentous to have attained civic honors, even in an English 
cathedral-town—supposing its inhabitants to be sane. 

No more painful proof of the drying-up of the well-spring of hu- 
mor in the mind of the great humorist of our day could be afforded 
than may be found in the chapter devoted to the portrait of this per- 
sonage, winding up with the epitaph—labored as that chapter evi- 
dently is—with intent to be excruciatingly funny. 

No! Any one of us who looked on the worn, anxious, pained, 
and haggard face of Charles Dickens when he made the amende ho- 
norable for “‘ American Notes” and “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” at the press- 
dinner at Delmonico’s, must have been satisfied that much more of 
mirth and melody from those worn and breaking strings could not be 
hoped for. 

The same sterility of an invention once so fertile is evidenced in 
the other characters. The hero is the same selfish, shallow, uninter- 
esting young person as he whom we knew long ago under the name of 
Henry Gowan in “ Little Dorrit,” and we care very little about the 
“mystery ” connected with the disappearance of so very commonplace 
& person. 

Rosa is an improved child-wife, and the brother and sister Land- 
less, with their suggestive name, fierce tempers, wild ways, and rolling 
eyes, belong to the melodrama, and not to Nature. 

Mr. Grewgious is a Newman Noggs in genteel life and improved 
circumstances. Though less natural than that tipsy old favorite of 
ours, sure no sane man would talk as he does of his own “ angularity.” 

That this last legacy occasionally gives us glimpses and gleams of 
his old tragic power, though not of his old genial and irresistible hu- 
mor, cannot be denied. 

In the scene where Mr. Grewgious reveals to Jasper the facts of 
the final interview between Edwin Drood-and his ward, and where the 
different phases of feeling and passion are so dramatically wrought 
out, we recognize the hand of the master who has so often held us 
spellbound before. 

Mr. Grewgious opens his communication to a tired, listless, un- 
willing hearer, worn down, almost crushed, by bodily fatigue and 
the exhaustion consequent on long-sustained mental excitement. 

The first words he speaks, however, arrest the attention of the 
listless figure in the chair, and it sits upright and listens. 

At the next sentence, which opens the revelation, “ Mr. Grewgious 
saw a staring white face, and two quivering white lips, in the easy-chair, 
and saw two muddy hands gripping its sides. But for the hands, he 
might have thought he had never seen the face.” 

At the third sentence, where the cancelling of the engagement of 
the young couple is suggested, “‘ Mr. Grewgious saw a lead-colored 





face in the easy-chair ; and on its surface dreadful drops, or bubbles, 
as if of steel.” 

At the fourth sentence, where the agreement is divulged of their 
separation, “ Mr, Grewgious saw a ghastly figure rise, open-mouthed, 
from the easy-chair, and lift its outspread hands toward its head.” 

At the fifth sentence, declaring he had been charged to speak after 
the young man had gone, and that he was gone, “ Mr. Grewgious saw 
the ghastly figure throw back its head, clutch its hair with its hands, 
and turn with a writhing action from him.” 

Then comes the finale, where Mr. Grewgious announces that, when 
Jasper saw their last parting, it was thus they parted, and with that 
resolve which makes the crime of the young man’s mysterious taking- 
off utterly useless—and then: “ Mr. Grewgious heard a terrible shriek, 
and saw no ghastly figure, sitting or standing; saw nothing but a 
heap of torn and miry clothes upon the floor ;” and, “not changing 
his action even then, he opened and shut the palms of his hands, as 
he warmed them, and looked down at it.” And so the curtain falls. 

This is powerful painting—the action of a whole melodrama in a 
few sentences—and as intensely dramatic as any thing Dickens ever 
penned. It is the gem of this book, but its very power makes the 
commonplace of the remainder more strongly to be felt. 

A few general reflections may fitly close this contribution to the 
better knowledge of two great men whose peers we have yet to seek 
in the coming men of* English literature. No attentive reader of their 
writings, from the time when “ Titmarsh ” was a mere burlesquer, and 
“ Boz” a funny police-reporter, up to the later period when the two 
held almost undisputed sway as the great masters of English fiction 
and English humor, can have failed to marvel at the different phases 
of that most remarkable transformation. 

This is patent to all readers ; but only a few may have noticed the 
influences which have colored the woof and web of their more 
recent works, when, in the full meridian of unquestioned fame, with a 
world gaping, open-mouthed, for whatever food they might give, they 
could choose both their theme and the treatment of it which pleased 
them best. 

To Thackeray’s visit to America we owe “The Virginians,” a 
book never rated at its just value, because it dragged at times, and 
the interest felt in its topics had passed away. Yet it has all the 
minute fidelity of a Dutch cabinet-picture in its delineations of the Eng- 
lish and colonial life of that day, while the human nature, which in all 
ages is substantially the same—with its weakness and its nobility—is 
wonderfully painted, from the wicked old Countess Bernstoff, in one 
hemisphere, to our own George Washington, in another. In the Ii- 
brary of Thackeray, at his new house in Kensington Gardens, the last 
time I saw him alive I sat in an American rocking-chair, between the 
portraits of Washington and of André, and found that the latter was 
quite a favorite with my host, and that the position of the portraits 
was not accidental. With the greatest reverence for the character of 
Washington, he considered his treatment of André “a mistake,” and 
was quite animated on that theme. 

From the notes he left, disjecta membra of his unfinished work, it 
seems André was to have been introduced, as one of the characters, 
into “ Dennis Duval;” and it is a curioas speculation to me as to 
whether he might not have wrought into his novel our conversation 
of that day, in which, I fear, General Washington would have come 
off “ second best.” 

One also of the last enthusiasms of Thackeray was to have written 
the history of the reign of Queen Anne, to which, he thought, justice 
never had been done. 

His love for Kensington Gardens, where he finally pitched his tent 
(a house “ built on the American plan,” as he told me), identified him 
with Queen Anne, and made him anxious to write her history. But, 
naturally, his history took the shape most familiar to his mind and 
his pen— 

“Truth severe, in fairy fiction dressed ;*’ 
and, had life and strength been spared him, I doubt not that “Den- 
nis Duval,” like “The Virginians,” would have been equally com- 
pounded of fact and fancy, history and romance. 

In the last work of Mr. Dickens— indeed, in the last three produc- 
tions of his pen—we trace a very different influence ; one purely per- 
sonal ; in fact, the influence of his friend and co-laborer, Wilkie Col- 
lins. It is curious and instructive to observe how, in the mental as in 
the physical world, light has the tendency to be absorbed by darkness 
—how soon the bright succumbs to the sombre, and is swallowed up 
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by it. Since Charles Dickens, in conjunction with Wilkie Collins, pro- 
duced “ No Thoroughfare,” and even before, the tragic element in his 
genius has overshadowed the gay and the genial one, which in his 
previous efforts had predominated and formed their marked char- 
acteristic. The sombre stadows of mystery and murder which spread, 
pall-like, over the canvas of Collins, stretched over and obscured the 
sunny landscapes which Dickens had formerly loved to paint ; and, as 
early as “ Bleak House,” and as late as “ Edwin Drood,” with the 
tragic episodes of “ Our Mutual Friend ” and “ No Thoroughfare,” we 
scarcely recognize the riotous fun and the cheerful spirit which gave 
birth to Sam Weller, Dick Swiveller, Wilkins Micawber, Sairey Gamp, 
and Mark Tapley—the creaticns stamped most strong!y with the sig- 
net of Charles Dickens. 

In fact, the later productions of that prolific pen might have been 
credited to Wilkie Collins had they appeared anonymously, so few 
traces do they show of merriment, so many elements of mystery and 
murder do they mingle in the weird, sad stories they compose. 

It is natural that men should grow more serious and more sad as 
they grow older, for youth is the season of gayety and frolic, and the 
smile of twenty is but too apt to stiffen into the sneer at fifty; but 
the influence of one mind over another has seldom been so strongly 
shown as in the case we are citing. 

Since the final chapters of “ Edwin Drood” have been published, 
we can better judge whether this criticism be just, or whether 
the sunny nature of Dickens reasserted itself in his last labors, and 
shone forth clear and unclouded by the sombre shadows of his late 
collaborator, to shed its last lingering rays over the memory of him 


whom we and posterity shall most lovingly remember as the great | 


moral teacher who made us. always smile in the midst of the tears 
which his potent spells conjured up. Be this as it may, we, who for 
80 many years have reverently and lovingly listened to these great 
preachers through the press, must gratefully accept the legacies they 
have left us, and strive to turn them, not only to our own profit, but to 
that of our children as well, who can know no wiser, wittier, more 
gentle, or more loving teachers of the great lessons of humanity and 
universal brotherhood, than the departed two, who, although “ divided 
in their lives,” must yet share a united immortality in the minds and 
memories, as well as in the hearts, of this and the coming generation. 





THE SHETLAND PONY. 


HE horse, more than any other domesticated animal, partakes of 
the characteristics of the country in which he becomes perma- 
nently located. It seems a remarkable evidence of the wisdom of 
Providence, that this invaluable companion and assistant of the human 
family should possess the ability of changing most materially his form 
and condition to suit the people who appropriate his services. No 
animals of the same species are more dissimilar in form and habits 
than the Arab courser, the Flemish dray-drudge, and the Shetland 
pony. The Arabs are intended for speed, and to please the eye 
by their surpassing beauty of form. They are natives of an arid cli- 
mate, and live upon hard, dry food, and, to be kept in perfection, have 
to be treated with the greatest care. The ponderous cart-horse is of 
a low, flat country, where the air and ground are moist, and the food 
is green, juicy, and nutritious; speed and gracefulness are not of the 
slightest importance, and commonplace usage and rough work go 
band in hand. 

The Shetland pony, the smallest variety of the horse, is a native 
of the sterile islands off the coast of Scotland. The bleak hill-sides 
are his home. He seldom grazes, having to browse off the scanty 
herbage, which, in its greatest luxuriance, scarcely covers the 
hard earth that supports its dwarfed existence. But, strange as it 
may appear, the result of such hard fare has produced a miniature 
representative of its kind, that has, comparatively speaking, not a 
single fault, save in diminutiveness; for, if it were possible to take a 
first-class Shetland pony and enlarge every quality it possesses, of 
structure, endurance, and tractability, into an animaf the standard 
height of sixteen hands, we should unquestionably have a phenomenon 
in strength, in form, and superior intelligence. 

We make this assertion thus positively, because the Shetland pony 
és nearer the wild horse than any other d ticated speci Many 
of our readers will no doubt remember the account, which had an ex- 
tensive publication some years ago, of a wild stallion on the South- 











western prairies, which, from its fleetness and bottom, would, with 
playful ease, tire out relays of the best horses, ridden by expert eques- 
trians in hopes of lassoing the magnificent creature. The animal 
was represented as a marvel of equine beauty. In his severest strug- 
gles of speed he seemed to move by some internal power that caused 
no effort. In one or two instances he was quite nearly approached, 
and his pursuers were surprised at the fact that the animal’s nostrils 
were unexcited, and that his eye was as calm as if he were playing 
witt: his earnest enemies. ll efforts at capturing him proved abor- 
tive, and he finally disappeared. 

This wild stallion, in appearance, was the very counterpart of the 
best specimens of the Shetland pony. His mane and tail were so 
long and abundant that, in his long strides, they brushed the ground; 
his forelock was enormously large, covering up the head, adding to 
its dignity, and, at the same timc, making it look smaller and more 
aristocratic than it really was. And, like the Shetland, this wild 
horse had a well-formed neck, while his shoulders were slanting, very 
muscular, and full of liberty. 

The Shetland pony has powers proportionably greater than the 
gigantic draught-horse, for he will, with apparent ease, carry a man 
of one hundred and sixty pounds a long distance, provided the rider 
can make it possible to gather up his feet, so that they will not drag 
on the ground. } 

In their native islands they are always in demand on Sunday to 
carry women and children to church, and for this purpose are caught 
and stabled Saturday night. Having no reverence for the “ Lord’s- 
day,” they manage to be “a long range from home,” when they are 
ranted for these occasions. It is one of the pleasant and novel 
sights of a Scotch Sabbath to see these little ponies conveying 
their precious burdens to church. Sometimes two women will be 
mounted upoa one animal, their dresses entirely enveloping his body, 
leaving nothing to be seen but the pony’s pretentious, droll-looking 
head. 

Some of Leech’s best pictures of the English watering-places are 
made up of stout people riding the good-natured Shetland, and the 
contrast is often irresistibly droll and grotesque. His appearance and 
size make him a great favorite of children. They sympathize with 
what seems juvenile, and littleness is their first impression of: a want 
of maturity. But the affection bestowed is fully appreciated by the 
pony, for he makes great distinctions in their favor, will allow him- 
self to be caressed by them, to be hauled about, to be overloaded (if 
such a thing is possible), or overworked. All of which will be intel- 
ligently protested against, if coming from elderly persons; and, in his 
dealings with all ages, he’always judges between intentional and acci- 
dental annoyances. His memory is so good that he never forgets a 
kindness ; but his resentments are only displayed by avoiding, as far 
as possible, persons and places connected in his mind with unpleasant 
associations. Rosa Bonheur, while in Scotland, painted one Shetland 
pony which is incomparable in outline, but, by some strange miscon- 
ception of the creature’s real character, she has made him endeavor- 
ing to pull away from the companionship of a “lad” “wild as the 
heather,” and less docile, probably, than the animal itself. If there 
were the slightest Jeaven of humor in the nature of the painter of the 
“ Horse Fair,” she would have given us the Shetland pony in his nor- 
mal condition, that of good-nature and sociability. 

“Dan Rice the showman,” who has probably surpassed-all “ pro- 
fessionals” in his day in training representatives of the genus equine, 
including horses, asses, mules, and zebras, has a very exalted opinion 
of the merits of the Shetland pony. At one time he possessed a re- 
markably fine one, which was so small that he used to bring it into 
the ring in his arms. This was a most taking incident with the juve- 
niles, and they expressed their feelings by clapping their tiny hands, 
and giving utterance to shouts of admiration. Some boys of our 
acquaintance had a Shetland pony which afforded an infinite sight of 
hearty, healthy amusement, by dragging a little wagon along a coun- 
try-road. The fun-loving pet evidently enjoyed the excitement quite 
as much as his more intelligent friends. So long as he was treated 
fairly, he would, after his fashion, do honest work ; but if overloaded 
he expressed his indignation by vigorously hammering his heels 
against the dash-board of the wagon. Having once caught his, foot 
in a bridge-floor which he was often obliged to cross, he would never 
after that voluntarily tread upon what he presumed to be treacherous 
ground. His biped companions effected a satisfactory compromise, on 
these occasions, by “ unhitching” and placing the pony in the wagon. 
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Thus disposed of, he was dragged over the treacherous bridge and 
tackled up on the opposite side. 

As a matter of course, the animal differs in disposition, in accord- 
ance with the advantages or disadvantages of his education. On the 
bleak hill-side, and entirely isolated, the pony is often quite unsocial ; 
and the paternal instinct will often inspire the mother to fight for her 
colt, if she thinks it is in danger, with all the superficial earnestness 
and manner of a bear. She will put her ears back, show her teeth, and 
rush upon you, regardless of consequences. When brought up about 
the cottage and used to its occupants, it has very much the mariner 
of a large Newfoundland dog, and will force itself into the house, and 
go to sleep about the door-way. 

In Scotland the Shetlands are familiarly and affectionately called 
“ Shelties.” They run almost wild upon the mountains; and, from 
their agility and fondness for climbing up steep places, and standing 
with perfect confidence on the edge of the most frightful precipices, 
they might well be mistaken, by inexperienced eyes, for the mountain- 
goat. In spite of their hard fare, and the necessity of providing for 
themselves through the winter, they are long-lived; examples, appar- 
ently well authenticated, are recited of individual Shelties living to 
the age of fifty years, surpassing, in the matter of longevity, all other 
breeds of horses. 

Many pleasant anecdotes are told, illustrative of the superior docil- 
ity and intelligence of the Shetland pony. A gentleman, temporarily 
residing in Scotland, was very much attracted by a remarkably fine 
specimen, a little creature scarcely twenty-eight inches in height. The 
gentleman expressed his admiration of the animal, and it was presented 
to him by his generous-hearted owner. Determined to take posses- 
sion at once of the coveted prize, little Sheltie was lifted into the gen- 
tleman’s gig, covered over with a blanket, and kept quiet by receiving 
occasionally bits of bread. Sheltie reached his new place of destina- 
tion in safety, exhibiting the novel spectacle of a horse riding in a 
four-wheeled vehicle. 

A gentleman possessed.a purely white Shetland pony, which be- 
came very much attached to a little dog that occupied the same 
straw bed in the stable with him, One day, when the groom took 
the pony out for exercise, accompanied as usual by his canine friend, 
a large cur made a fierce attack upon the little dog. Much to the 
surprise of all present, Sheltie laid his ears back, displayed his teeth, 
and rushed upon the cur. A fierce bite made the assailant yelp with 
pain, and in the next instant a pair of miniature hoofs sent him howl- 
ing away. 

A little girl, the daughter of a wealthy gentleman residing in War- 
wickshire, England, playing upon the banks of a canal with a Sheltie, 
fell into the water, and would have been drowned but for the pony, 
which, with all the sagacity of a Newfoundland dog, jumped into the 
canal and brought the child unharmed ashore. 

A farmer in Canada possessed a Sheltie, which was an inseparable 
companion with the farmer’s son, an only child, a lad of ten years of 
age. One day the boy was sent, with a sum of money, several miles 
into the country. Not returning promptly, the parents were filled 
with consternation. In the midst of this, painful suspense the pony 
came home, exhibiting great excitement, with the saddle and bridle 
dangling about him. The instant he was recognized, the pony started 
off down the road. The farmer, filled with alarm, hesitated. The 
pony returned, seized him. by the coat, and pulled him along. The 
agonized parents now followed, the animal hurrying ahead, and con- 
stantly turning round neighing, to urge them onward. After thus 
travelling several miles, the unfortunate lad was found tied to a tree, 
stripped of money and clothes, and nearly dead with fear and cold. 
He was rescued and placed on the pony’s back, who bore the boy 
with every sign of joyous triumph back to his home. 

To the Shetland-Islanders, the pony is a source of considerable 
profit. Numbers are annually shipped to England, and a few to other 
countries. It is a matter of surprise, considering how fond the Amer: 
icans are of horses, that the Shetland pony is not common on gentle- 
men’s estates and sea-side watering-places. That it is not so is, we 
think, owing to the fact that we do not pay sufficient attention to simple 
amusements; our resources are exhausted on display; and things 
which encourage healthful out-door exercise are ignored, the advan- 
tages of them being neither appreciated nor understood. People of 
wealth in England, who have large landed estates, have their Shetland 
pony-team to draw the ladies, children, and visitors about the grounds. 
It is not uncommon to see “the infant heir to the estate” riding a 





Shetland pony, followed by a grim footman in livery, mounted on 8 
gigantic saddle-horse. The familiar colors of the Shetland pony are 
gray, black, and bay; one entirely white is seldom seen; with fair 
usage, they are serviceable for twenty years. 





RICHELIEU. * 


Il. 


ONTESQUIEU tells us, speaking of the Narrative of Hanno, 
the Carthaginian admiral: “ This is a famous relic of ancient 
days ; the same man who performed exploits describes them without 
ostentation. Great commanders are wont to tell their deeds in simple 
language, because they look for glory rather to their acts than to their 
words.” Similar praise can hardly be awarded to Ricnetiev, who was 
not cradled atid educated for stirring action. Before he made himself 
a statesman, he was a man of the Church. He began by preaching ; his 
oratory was developed in sermons and addresses ; he maintained theses 
at the Sorbonne; and emulated the glory of Du Perron, the dexterous 
controversialist of the time. So we must expect that with Richelieu 
the political writer will often be merged in the bishop and theologian. 
Let us take into consideration, too, the prevailing bad taste of the pe- 
riod. Richelieu not only wrote before Pascal, but even before Balzac, 
and we need not be surprised at finding in his writings fatiguing pro- 
lixities mixed up with pitiful puns and plays upon words. 

The question naturally arises, How could Richelieu find time to 
write his memoirs, and are they in reality his own production? But 
a little reflection will show that he not only had time at his disposal 
for literary composition, but that no one else could have written these 
documents, 

It is hardly possible, indeed, that a man so jealous of his author- 
ity, possessing the ability to write, and vain of that ability, should 
ever have delegated to another the task of transmitting to posterity 
an account of occurrences which were alone known to him, which in 
many cases had been inaugurated and directed by himself alone. 

When Richelieu became minister for the second time, he was pow- 
erful enough to make arrangements regarding his manner of life 
which accorded with his feeble health and with his humor. He was 
not in the habit of attending the /evées of the king. He received no 
formal visits, nor did he grant fatiguing audiences, which would have 
uselessly exhausted both his time and strength. He lived alone with 
his confidants in a sort of solitude ; he slept but little; and in those 
slumberless nights, with a nervously-delicate frame parched by the 
mental fire within, and emaciated by physical suffering, he had but the 
austere satisfaction, as he sublimely expresses it himself, of seeing so 
many worthy citizens sleeping in tranquillity under the wide-spread pin- 
ions of his vigilance. 

What would be more likely, then, during such majestic and lonely 
vigils, than that the proud prime-minister should cc!lect his thoughts, 
having all the materials close at hand, and relate those events in 
which he had played so conspicuous a part ? 

It is to be observed that in his memoirs he always speaks in the 
present tense, even when referring to what had happened long before ; 
so that it seems he must have kept notes from an early period of his 
life, and then incorporated these notes into his later works. It con- 
stitutes a grave defect, indeed, this want of abridgment and conden- 
sation, for which he seems to have lacked either ability or courage. 

Having thus disposed of the objections as to the authenticity of 
Richélieu’s writings, let us now, with the assistance of M. Avenel, 
the editor of his letters and state papers, trace his career till he again 
enters the cabinet to grasp and wield that supreme authority which ad- 
verse circumstances prevented his attaining during his short adminis- 
tration of five months prior to the assassination of Marshal d’Ancre, 
Short as that administration was, however, and encumbered with many 
drawbacks to fréedom of action in the minister, it was long enough 
for him to display remarkable executive talents: while he suppressed 
with one hand the attempts at insurrection made by discontented 
princes and nobles, with the other he restored the kingly authority to 
that lofty dignity from which it should never have been permitted to 
descend. : 

It was evidently his determination to redeem and hold for France 
that haughty title of “ Arbiter of Christendom,” which Henry IV. 


* Resumed from Jovrnat of July 2. 
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had added to his crown. In his instructions to M. de Schomberg, am- 
bassador to Germany ; in letters written in the name of the king to 
M. de Béthune, ambassador to Italy, he dwells unceasingly on the 
glory which should accrue to France, and even on the duties which 
must by right devolve on her, as being the heart of all the Christian 
nations. 

When the Republic of Venice became involved with the Archduke 
of Gratz, Louis XIEI., urged by Richelieu, endeavored to assume to him- 
self the settlement of the affair. And as a war in Piedmont could not 
be terminated by negotiations on the spot, Louis XIII., supposing he 
could settle the matter better in person, desired that the Duke of 
Savoy should send an emissary to Paris to treat there with the Span- 
ish ambassador, and sent himself an ambassador to Spain to obtain 
the consent of his Catholic majesty. Meanwhile, Venice, playing a 
double game, effected a settlement of difficulties with the Archduke of 
Gratz, through the mediation of Spain, at which the French king took 
high umbrage, and complained that he had been defrauded of one of 
his noblest rights, that of holding the balance of power. 

“It would seem,” he writes,“ that the Republic of Venice, with 
ingratitude prepense, holds herself absolved from all obligation tow- 
ard me, and would deprive me of the glory due such a good work as 
this, by transferring it to another.” 

Here is a proof of the energy with which Richelieu conducted for- 
eign affairs during his five-months’ administration, and at a time when 
internal commotions seemed to menace the very existence of the state. 
He intended to prove to all Europe, from the start, as he expressed it 
to Schomberg, that “our ship will be able to encounter heavier 
storms, and come out having suffered less damage than any other in 
the world.” 

When Richelieu lost his position in the cabinet, he accompanied 
Marie de Medici in her exile to Blois. But his presence in that little 
court gave offence to his enemies, and an excuse for calumniators to 
attack him. So his own good sense suggested that he should not stay 
there. He asked and obtained the roygl permission to retire to his 
diocese, and passed some time—more like a hermit than a bishop—in 
his priory of Coussay, composing a controversial treatise against the 
Protestants, and attending to the duties of his charge. But even here 
he was not left undisturbed. His enemies were afraid of him; he 
was still too near the queen; arid he knew that calumny was busy 
with his name at court. He was the first to suggest that he should 
be sent farther off into a sort of exile. He asked for a retreat where 
calumny could not attack him, and where he could live blameless and 
without reproach. So he was sent to Avignon, and stayed there nearly 
a year in seclusion. as 

Meanwhile the queen escaped, one night, from the Chateau de 
Blois, and took refuge with the Duke d’Epernon. De Luynes, then at the 
head of affairs, feared that she might become dangerous to the state, 
under the influence of this old nobleman, and surrounded by intrigues ; 
so he endeavored to bring about a reconciliation between the king and 
his mother. Then the active friends of Richelieu (Father Joseph and 
Bouthillier) came to the front, and proposed him as the most avail- 
able negotiator that could be employed to soften and sway the queen- 
mother, with whom he had always been a favorite. So Richelieu came 
out of his retreat at Avignon—a sort of half-avowed emissary in this 
matter. On the road he was arrested by some over-zealous servants 
of the king, who thought he was still in disgrace; but, when they 
found out their mistake, how profuse their apologies were! the syco- 
phants! Then he arrived at Angouléme, and, where he thought there 
was a safe harbor, found himself “in the midst of the tempest.” 
The courtiers of the queen-mother received him most unfavorably, 
fearing his moderation and good counsel. The queen herself dissem- 
bled, and soon came to an understanding with Richelieu. He un- 
ravelled the intrigues of the little court, made himself the right man 
in the right place, and finally concluded the treaty which was to rec- 
oncile the royal mother with her son, Then he arranged the inter- 
view which was to ratify that reconciliation, and which took place at 
Cousiéres, near Tours, There, in spite of hostile favorites and prying 
courtiers, Richelieu obtained his object, and fulfilled his mission. The 
reconciliation was brought about by him, and the king, to show his 
appreciation of such services, requested that a cardinal’s hat should 
be sent him from Rome. This arrived, but somewhat tardily—three 
years later—and thus, when the tide of Richelieu’s fortune seemed at 
its lowest ebb, it turned, and lifted him by slow but sure degrees to 
that splendid eminence which he afterward attained and kept. 





Nevertheless, he found himself obliged to play a secondary part 
for some years still. His position was a most difficult one, and he 
had need of all his dexterity and all his patience. De Luynes, the prin- 
cipal actor in the assassination of Marshal d’Ancre, was all-powerful 
at court, where he in reality held the reins of government. Richelieu 
remained with the queen-mother in her court at Anjou, where he 
acted as intendant of her household, and, so to speak, as her prime- 
minister, in her half-exile and disgrace there; for, notwithstanding 
the interview at Cousiéres, there were not wanting ambitious in- 
triguers, who soon sowed fresh seeds of dissension between the mother 
and son. 

The Prince of Condé, who, it will be remembered, was arrested at 
the instigation of Marie de Medici in the interest of the king, was set 
at liberty, and, of course, became an active enemy of the queen, sup- 
porting the adverse machinations of De Luynes. Richelieu advised that, 
in order to put a stop to these intrigues, the queen should go at once 
to court, and use her personal influence with the king; but this ad- 
mirable advice was overruled by other counsellors, who, fearing to 
lose their own positions, advanced plausible reasons why the queen 
should not take this step, and Richelieu found it most prudent at the 
time to apparently yield to their representations, “like those skilful 
pilots who, unable to face a tempest, scud before it. And, as there 
is no advice so judicious that it may not be distorted and miscon- 
strued so as to lead to an unfavorable issue, it is often prudent to sup- 
port opinions of which one disapproves.” It is to be noticed that, in 
criticising and describing these impediments that barred his advance 
to power, he does so with perfect calmness ; he speaks without irrita- 
tion, and his language affords no indication of either anger or con- 
tempt. 

All this time the power and arrogance of De Luynes and his broth- 
ers were increasing, till finally they reached such a pitch as to draw 
universal execration on themselves. Wealth and dignities had been 
lavished on them; and, without possessing the slightest spark of 
patriotism, they managed to obtain control of almost every thing valu- 
able that was in the gift of the government; governorships, offices, 
posts of civil and military command, castles, forts, the finest regi- 
ments, were all bought and sold by them for their own peculiar ad- 
vantage; even the taxes levied upon the people found their way into 
their pockets. “In fact,” says Richelieu, “if France were put up for 
sale, they would manage to buy France from France herself.” This 
wholesale system of swindling and corruption soon produced its 
effect. 

Richelieu, as we have seen, was in the opposition. His sense of 
patriotism was too lofty to permit him to be any thing else. But he 
had his own peculiar way of opposing corrupt favorites invested with 
dangerous power. The nobles rose again in arms—this time on 
Richelieu’s side, or at least in furtherance of his designs, apparently. 
In the name of the queen-mother, they surrounded her with their in- 
trigues; and, under pretence of delivering the kingdom from the 
power of an odious favorite, they kept a sharp lookout for their own 
advantage. When they arrived at Angers, Richelieu was careful not 
to commit himself with them, and took but little part in their delib- 
erations, Two plans of action were proposed to the queen—one mod- 
erate and prudent, deprecating civil war; the other harsh, violent, 
and tending to immediate hostilities. Richelieu’s advice was to adopt 
the first, not deeming that there was sufficient power to enforce the 
second. He was cautious of giving any authority into the hands 
of such turbulent and powerful allies, who, “after having ruined the 
servants,” might be urged by their ambition to attack the masters,, 
and was of opinion “that no peace could be so undesirable as not 
to be preferable to a civil war.” 

De Luynes now advanced with the king's army. At Angers, the 
nobles and chieftains clustered round the queen-mother were propos- 
ing a thousand contradictory plans. It was not difficult to foresee 
the result of such mismanagement, though the queen had on her 
side many devoted hearts and many strong arms. Her adherents 
were ignominiously defeated and put to flight at Pont-de-Cé, August 
7, 1620. During this critical period, Richelieu held his position 
well. He gave wise counsels to the allied chiefs, which were not 
followed ; he found himself dragged, against his judgment, into 
armed sedition and revolt; the confederates sneered at him, and 
accused him of having betrayed the interests of the queen-mother; 
but, through all this, the former and future prime-minister maintained, 
even in exile and disgrace, an attitude of indomitable self-possession, 
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as though his glance could penetrate beyond the troubled present, 
and discern what great things Fortune had in store for him. 

On the day following the defeat at Pont-de-Cé, he endeavored to 
retrieve the disaster, and, by his own exertions, succeeded in doing 
so. He concluded a treaty of peace with De Luynes, which the 
latter, for once, was unable to turn to his private advantage. 

As long as De Luynes governed the king, however, there was no place 
for Richelieu. In spite of an alliance by marriage between their fam- 
ilies, in spite of a disposition manifested at one time by the favorite 
to conciliate the queen, the two men were utterly incompatible. 
Richelieu relied entirely on the friendship and confidence of the 
queen-mother, and supported her with all his ability. When others 
surrounded her with rash and violent counsels, he interposed his 
opinion to recommend prudence and patience. For he saw the wild 
extravagance of his adversary’s career, and knew that, could he him- 
self but wait quietly, time would prove his most powerful auxiliary. 

While he was thus biding his time, war broke out with the Prot- 
estants, who had organized themselves and chosen the Duke de 
Rohan for their leader. The king took the field in person, full of 
courage; but De Luynes managed affairs very badly for him. Be- 
fore Montauban, relying on some intelligence derived from a deserter, 
he induced the king to advance without proper precautions, and in 
consequence the monarch suffered a repulse. Richelieu indulges in a 
burst of lofty indignation when he refers to this affair. “ It is well,” 
he says, “ not to neglect such small advantages (i. e., reports of desert- 
ers, spies, etc.) ; but it is dangerous to rely too much upon them, es- 
pecially for a great prince, since it is more worthy such a personage to 
deliver at once a fatal checkmate to his adversary, than simply check by 
discovery.” Nobly and well said! Richelieu knew how a prime-min- 
ister should blazon the achievements of a courageous sovereign, and 
felt distressed at the lamentable want of tact and of jealousy for his 
master’s renown in arms thus manifested by De Luynes. 

In fact, had De Luynes lived, he might have ruined Richelieu’s 
chances of success. But, soon after this affair, he was carried off by 
a sudden malady, which attacked him in the midst of the campaign 
he had thus undertaken without ability to conduct it to a successful 
issue. Richelieu does not spare his memory, but describes him in 
language which might have been used a century later by St. Simon 
himself. It appears that De Luynes, among many other defects, pos- 
sessed one which would have ruined him in France, no matter had he 
been endowed with all other admirable qualities—he lacked personal 
courage. At the siege of Montauban, high-constable though he was, 
he was careful to keep out of range of the artillery. He amused him- 
self by exercising his functions a8 keeper of the great seal, and sealing 
letters while others were attending to his duties in the field, “A good 
keeper of the seal in time of war,” the jest went round among the 
people, “and an excellent constable in time of peace.” “‘ With all his 
cowardice,” says Richelieu, “he was forever talking as though he 
were riddled with wounds and covered with the blood of his ene- 
mies.” The picture he paints of the odious favorite is an admirable 
one. He dwells on the danger that arises, when unworthy ambition 
is suddenly elevated to power; he speaks of the insolence, the want 
of faith, the avarice of such a man as this; how he made the most 
solemn promises only to break them ; how he thought, in his arrogant 
ignorance, that a great nation like France could be managed like 
a petty Italian province; and what makes the description the more 
valuable is, that Richelieu is evidently giving us indirectly his own 
ideas of statesmanship, advancing them, as it were, by contrast with 
thase of the dead adventurer he denounces, as though he would indi- 
date how wide the difference was between them. ‘ He, on the con- 
trary, being possessed of full power, disdained to conciliate any one, 
supposing that it was sufficient to control people’s bodies by brute 
force, and that there was no necessity to win their affections. In this 
he made a terrible mistake. No government can endure where all 
are dissatisfied, and where every one is treated with violence. Force 
is very dangerous, where people are discontented; but gentleness, 
which fails to give satisfaction, is no less so. The proper way is to 
combine vigorous measures with just satisfaction to those who are 
governed. The tendency should ever be to punish the bad, to recom- 
pense the good.” 

Richelieu’s theory is embodied in these words; though he admits 
elsewhere that, if it becomes necessary to make a choice, he consid- 
ers punishment more necessary than recompense, and gives it the 
preference. 





Machiavelli says: “It is not the violence which rebuilds, but the 
violence which destroys, that is to be condemned,” and, certainly, in 
what is established to endure permanently, the idea of violence dis- 
appears ; but Richelieu was never able to attain this regular and in- 
sensible action in the machinery of his government. He possessed a 
royalty of soul, but he was not born king; and it was the resistance 
and effort he was obliged to put forth to maintain the position in- 
trusted to him, that forced him at times to commit acts that savored 
of tyranny. Had he been born in the purple, he would have possessed 
all the natural greatness without being obliged to use so much 
force. 

After the death of De Luynes, Richelieu did not enter the cabinet at 
once ; the ministers at court were afraid of him, knowing his ability 
and force of character, and did all in their power to prevent his nomi- 
nation by the king; they felt that he would soon take entire control 
of affairs. 

“It was my misfortune,” he says, “ to be always opposed by those 
who were in power, not on account of any evil turn I had done them, 
but on account of those good qualities they thought they could dis- 
cern in me.” 

But Richelieu was inevitable; his opponents, hastening to their 
ruin, could not long deprive him of that position which he alone 
seemed capable of filling. He was necessary to France; the king 
could not dispense with him ; so he was made prime-minister again, 
and wielded the destinies of the nation with a daring ability that 
many a despotic sovereign might have envied. He was more than a 
king ; he was Armand Richelieu. We may let him reign. The his- 
tory of his brilliant career from this period has been described by able 
pens. Those who feel disposed to examine the political life of the 
famous cardinal, will find the history of those times all ablaze with 
his achievements. They will find that he has left the impress of his 
genius, not only upon France, but on the whole Christian world. 
They will see how he broke the haughty power of an arrogant nobil- 
ity banded for his destruction, and augmented the authority of his 
sovereign ; how he baffled fortign combinations, and-quelled internal 
dissensions ; how he encouraged the arts and fostered the sciences, 
and infused fresh vigor into trade and agriculture. They will read 
how, when Richelieu heard through his spies that the conspirator 
nobles, with Gaston d’Orleans at thejr head, were assembled in Paris, 
plotting his assassination, and drawing lots to decide who should 
murder him, he threw aside his cardinal’s robes, and simply dressed 
in the cassock of a priest, went to the place of meeting, and suddenly 
presented himself before the astonished assembly. ‘“ Gentlemen!” he 
cried, “‘ you wish for Cardinal Richelieu: here is the Abbé du Ples- 
sis!” A more audacious conception could hardly enter the mind of 
man, for he not only showed them that their plots were well known to 
him, but that he did not need his fosition and power as cardinal- 
minister to baffle their designs ; his intellect as simple priest was quite 
sufficient for that. 

Every reader of history knows what terrible retribution he visited 
on his opponents, what a ubiquitous system of espionnage he was 
obliged to keep up to protect himself from assassination, how he 
shifted his abode continually, and rarely slept, during periods of great 
danger, twice in the same room. On one occasion, his valet had 
secreted some bottles of wine under the cardinal’s bed, intending it 
for himself. The cardinal, looking round suspiciously before retiring, 
found the wine there, and, suspecting that it had been poisoned, com- 
pelled his servant to drink it all in his presence. We might dwell 
with interest on many periods of his life; but it were foreign to our 
purpose, our object being to trace but incidentally his public career, 
and examine principally his performances as a man of letters. This 
examination is not always favorable to Richelieu, for he was not as 
successful in literature as in statesmanship. His style, as we have 
already explained, was not without great defects; and, when he left 
his state papers and letters to try and write a tragedy, it proved a 
most melancholy failure. His jealousy of the success of Corneille’s 
“Cid;” his attempts to injure and disparage the great dramatist ; 
his lavish but vain expenditures, in order to insure a favorable recep- 
tion to his own productions—“ Europe” and “ Mirame "—where he 
would fain have filched the laurels from Corneille’s worthier brow— 
show a lamentable indiscretion and lack of ability on the part of the 
cardinal-minister ; and, if the classic assertion be true, that every man 
is demented at some period of his life, Richelieu would seem to have 
turned his weak side to the world here. But his political papers— 
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partly from their intrinsic worth, partly from the additional light they 
give us concerning the great minister and his times—must ever be 
interesting and valuable, notwithstanding all their faults of style and 
arrangement. 

Here are some examples from his “ Political Testament:” In a 
chapter which treats of literature and education, Richelieu gives us 
his views on the subject, which seem almost to have reference to our 
own times. He does not deem it an advantage to a state that every 
one should be highly educated. “ As a body which was all eyes would 
be a monstrosity, so in a nation where every one was educated there 
would be but little obedience, and pride and presumption would be- 
come rampant.” Again: “If education were diffused among all 
classes, there would be many persons capable of initiating doubts, 
few capable of solving them, and many would become more filted for 
opposing truth than defending it.” He cites the opinion of that friend 
of belles-lettres, Cardinal du Perron, who desired to see a smaller 
number of colleges in France, but of a higher standard: “‘ Some men 
are fitted for commerce, some for agriculture, some for mechanical 
occupations, some for the army. To make scholars of them all in- 
discriminately, without regard to the bent of each one’s disposition, 
would but injure them, and fill France with smatterers.” 

This suggestion of Richelieu, made so long ago, that every man 
should be educated for the position he was to occupy in life, and which 
attests profound observation in the statesman of that period, would 
be difficult to apply now to those countries where the highest posi- 
tions are open to every one. And even in those days, while Riche- 
lieu was expressing himself thus, Descartes was urging that there 
should be free access for every one, not only to literature, but to 
science. The views of the philosopher were opposed to those of the 
statesman. 

When Richelieu treats of reform in his “ Political Testament,” he 
shows himself full of moderation. He is evidently like those archi- 
tects who prefer to correct the defects of an ancient building rather 
than destroy it and build another. 

With all his fiery ambition, he is not without a well-tempered 
judgment. In his description of good and bad qualities in those who 
manage public affairs, his observations are so powerful and just that 
he must have drawn them from the life, and it would be easy to-day 
to select those to whom they would apply with wonderful precision : 

“ The greatest intellects are more apt to be dangerous than useful 
to the state, if there be not more lead than quicksilver in their com- 
position.” 

“Some there are, gifted with abundant ingenuity and power of 
thought, but whose plans are so changeable that those of the morn- 
ing rarely agree with those of the evening, and who have so little 
symmetry or sequence in their designs that they are just as likely to 
change good as bad ones, and never adhere steadfastly to any.” 

“ Presumption is one of the worst vices that those intrusted with 
public affairs can be afflicted with. If humility be not necessary, 
modesty is doubly essential to them. Without modesty, the greatest 
minds become so inflated and self-opinionated as to condemn all other 
opinions, even though they be better than their own; and their pride, 
joined to their authority, renders them utterly unendurable.” 

“Thos2 who are naturally vindictive, and are rather guided by 
passion than by reason, can never have that rectitude requisite for 
managing a state. If a man is carried away by a spirit of private re- 
venge, it is like putting a sword in the hands of a maniac, to intrust 
such a one with power.” . 

What strange words are these from one who has been so often 
accused of being himself vindictive! The problems and contradic- 
tions presented by Richelieu’s character must be left for solution to 
future historians. His renown (and renown, he tells us, is the only 
recompense for noble souls) cannot but increase with time; for he 
gave unity and consistence to a noble nation that possessed’ too little 
of those qualities, and in this respect he stands before the world one 
of the most splendid political artists that ever existed. The more 
future generations shall be beaten by the storms of revolution, and 
ripened by experience, the more they must regard his memory with 
circumspection and respect. 

To quote the language of M. Avenel: “He stands before us, and 
fills with majestic dignity the gap between Henry IV. and Louis 
xIv.” 

“ Who knows what would have else become of the destinies of 
France during a miserable reign of thirty-three years? As Louis 





XIII. counted for nothing, Providence raised up Richelieu, in order 
that there might be no interval in the chain of mighty kings.” 

Richelieu died, fuller of honors than of years, at the age of fifty- 
seven. The former impoverished Bishop of Lugon had added many 
another title to his name. He was Cardinal Duke of Richelieu and 
Fronsac, Abbé-General of Clugny and a host of other places, Peer 
and Admiral of France, Commander of the Orders of the King, Grand- 
Master, Chief and Superintendent-General of the Commerce and Navi- 
gation of France, Governor and Lieutenant-General of Brittany, Secre- 
tary and Minister of State. 

He was buried, with the honor due his rank, in the College of the 
Sorbonne, which he had rebuilt and reéstablished. His monument 
may be seen there now. During the French Revolution the tomb 
was violated, and a part of the skull, including the face, was sawed 
off and carried away; but it is said to have been restored since to its 
place, with considerable pomp. The French Academy mourned the 
loss of its founder and protector, and pronounced his eulogy ; while 
even his old opponent (he cannot,be termed rival), Corneille, buried at 
the same time all animosity, and penned a manly quatrain, which de- 
serves to be translated and preserved : 

** Though the mighty cardinal may be criticised by men, 
Let them speak or well or ill, I will henceforth hold my peace. 


He bas done me eo mach good, I cannot wield a hostile pen; 
He has done me so much harm that all eulogy must cease.” 





RIDING TO BATTLE. 
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EFORE the cock began to crow, 
We took our morning meal, 
And by the torches’ trembling glow 
We girt ourselves in steel : 
While wintry thoughts around us fell 
Like blossom-showers in June, 
For weal or woe, we bade farewell 
At setting of the moon. 


As from the castle-court we rode, 
And down the village street, 

The dawning day his coming showed, 
The larks rose up to greet: 

A swell of sorrow’s sprayless wave, 
A sad, foreboding pang, 

Marked every stride our chargers gave, 
And every weapon’s clang! 


But morn grows bright, the scented wind 
Folds back across the hills 

The curtains of the mist, untwined 
From meadows veined with rills. 

Past maid and chur! in sad amaze 
We hold our stern advance, 

Till sheaves of light with greeting rays 
Illumine évery lance. 


How all our spirits feel the charm ! 
Hopes waken one by one; 
Dead joys in every heart rise warm 
*Neath wizard touches from the sun : 
Our leader turns with smiling face 
And veils his flowing crest, 
To kiss the sign of lady’s grace 
That’s bound about his breast. 


No kerchief in my helmet shines, 
No silken sleeve or glove ; 

I watch our long-advancing lines, 
Our banner-folds above— 

Whate’er may come, I cannot care, 
I wait without a sigh 

My past it roundeth full and fair, 
If I this day should die! 
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HEN we were all in the midst of our ex- 
ultations at the establishment of a re- 

public in France, and the journals were announ- 
“eing in imposing captions that “ France is 
razz!” intelligence reached us of violent de- 
monstrations in Paris against a journal called 
the Marseillaise, in consequence of an article in 
its columns in opposition to the new republic 
and its chief executive officers. A mob at- 
tacked the office, broke the forms which con- 
tained the obnoxious article, and destroyed all 
the copies of the paper they could find. The 
same papers that informed us of these facts, 
also stated that all the officials connected 
with the Imperial Government had fled. At 
the very moment France was proclaiming 
“liberty and equality,” not a person identi- 
fied with the previous government, not a man 
of known imperial sentiments, dared trust 
himself in the hands of the new authorities. 
The republic, in the name of freedom, was 
exercising a despotism even greater than that 
wielded by the empire. In America we should 
not be deluded by the name of republic, nor 
suppose ‘too hastily that, by a mere change 
of names, or change of forms, despotism is 
overthrown and liberty installed. It may, it 
is true, be hoped that a republic, however ar- 
bitrary or despotic in its beginning, will in the 
end be the means of diffusing true conceptions 
of freedom. But this result is not certain and 
not necessary to the existence of a republic. 
Some of the most arbitrary governments that 
ever existed were republics. A republic is often 
nothing more than a dictatorship, in which 
the will of a cabal is as dominant as that of 
an absolute monarch in an empire ; or it may, 
even when directed by the will of a majority, 
be in all practical ways as arbitrary and tyran- 
nical as imperialism itself. Liberty of opin- 
ion, liberty of expression, liberty of action; 
the right of each man to follow his own paths, 
elect his own means of happiness, pursue his 
own tastes, and to determine his career for 
himself, all limited by the equal rights of 
others to the same things, constitute the es- 
sential facts of freedom; and true lovers of 
these just principles are concerned to see 
them established, without so much thought 
as to the name of the government under 
which they may exist as to the fact of their 
existence. These liberties are largely enjoyed 
in’ England under a kingdom; but what can 
we think of their chance under a republic in 
France or in Spain? It is well enough that 
we should greet a new sister-republic, and no 
more than natural that we should feel and ex- 
press great exultations at this apparent spread 
of our ideas. But we must not assume that, 
because France is a republic, she is free. We 
may hope for this consummation; we may 
trust that the paths she enters on will event- 
ually lead to those fair fields; but at present 
it is evident that those peoples of Europe who 
make republics in a day, have yet to learn 
many things and unlearn many things. Noth- 
ing is more difficult to practice than tolera- 
tion. Every man vehemently asserts his right 
to his own opinion, and yet no man is entirely 
willing to grant a similar right to others. 
Very often it may be noted that the most 





earnest advocates of ‘liberty of opinion are 
furious at every opposition they encounter, and 
all that their sounding aphorisms practically 
amount to, is a concession to other people to 
think as they do. Republicanism in France, 
at present, is very much of this character. 
Your politically untrained Frenchman imagines 
—and we have known not a few Americans 
of the same delusion—that a liberty which 
does not permit him to interfere with every- 
body else’s liberty, is no true liberty at all. 
“Free speech,” cries your demagogue ; “ and 
down with the man who does not believe in 
free speech ! ” 


It is a matter, we believe, of general 
observation that a comedy, especially if a 
society play, will assemble at a theatre a more 
refined audience than a tragedy will. The 
people gathered at a tragedy are probably not 
less intellectual than those drawn together to 
witness a comedy; but the latter come from 
a higher social level, and consist more notice- 
ably of our wealthy, cultured, and what are 
called fashionable people. Not even Mr. 
Booth’s Shakespearian renditions, refined as 
they are, prove an exception to this rule ; and 
for this reason it may be worth our while to 
give the subject a moment’s question. There 
are several reasons, we think, to account for 
this anomaly. A tragedy, to those who as- 
pire, who suffer, who struggle, who have the 
bitterness of disappointment, who carry pas- 
sionate yearnings and unspoken griefs, who, 
instead of the darlings, are the forsaken of 
Fortune—to these a tragedy is often their 
own sympathetic cry of pain. The tumultu- 
ous passion of a play reflects their silent but 
keenly-experienced emotions. The grief with- 
in them that longs so often for voice dis- 
covers adequate expression; the very sym- 
pathy that is awakened for the hero is a 
reflected self-sympathy; and the surrender 
of the troubled soul under such conditions 
to the troubles of another becomes, not an 
addition, but a transposition of sorrows. As 
the great mass of mankind carry within them 
sharp discontents, those who are imaginative 
and sympathetic find in the passions of tra- 
gedy that relief and that pleasure we have 
described. But our “ best people,” so called, 
our men of wealth, success, fortune, and so- 
cial culture, our men of ripe fruition, who 
stand approved and crowned in men’s eyes— 
these have no hidden passions to awaken. 
They are for the most part busy with affairs, 
absorbed in professional or other duties, and 
are not susceptible to the influence of senti- 
ment. Trained to subdue emotion, and to 
experience either disaster or success with 
well-bred calmness, they rather disdain the 
rant and convulsion of a tragedy-hero’s pas- 
sion. Smooth, calm, possessed, they have 
no sympathy with emotion that bursts out 
into a frenzy of words. All forms of mental 
violence are repulsive to their idea, opposed 
to their culture, foreign to their habits. A 
tragedy to them is often little better than a 
picturesque riot, which is scarcely endurable. 
If they have sufficient literary tastes to care 
for poetry, they prefer the classical drama to 
the romantic. The smooth, polished, and ele- 
gant declamation of Talma or Kemble might 
please them; but the frenzied passion of a 
robustious actor offends them to the soul. 





Ordinarily, they prefer the intellectual pleas- 
antries and agreeable little society episodes 
of Robertson, in which there are grace, proba- 
bility, sobriety, a little of the polished. cyni- 
cism of society, and no rude or loud expres- 
sion of passion. It may seem amazing that 
comedies so vastly inferior in intellectual fibre 
to the great English tragedies should be pre- 
ferred by any one of intellectual training to 
plays of Shakespeare—but it is obviously 
true. And it is also true that no over-refined 
people or over-refined age has produced truly 
great dramas. They have produced highly- 
finished dramatic poems, but not the pictu- 
resque expression of tumultuous human pas- 
sion. And so the reason why we find a bet- 
ter social gathering at one of Robertson’s 
little comedies at Wallack’s than at Booth’s, 
to see “ Hamlet” or “ Macbeth,” is grounded 
in an essential difference in men. Disciplined 
refinement refuses to be shocked by the vio- 
lence of a tragical passion which responds te 
no necessity in its nature; but the undisci- 
plined emotions of the great mass of mankind 
—the strong, suffering, robust, passionate 
democracy—these are warmed and intensely 
moved by it. 


—— We were all getting not a little 
wearied of athletic sports, as reported in the 
newspapers, before the women took hold of 
them; but now they have become an abom- 
ination, deserving our heartiest anathema. 
The ceaseless base-ball contests, the rowing 
and boating, the endless yachting regattas, 
the lifting and jumping and shooting matches, 
the pedestrian wagers, have of late multiplied 
upon our wearied attention, but were in a 
measure endurable so long as the contests were 
confined to aspirants of one sex only. Mus- 
cular exuberance is a natural sort of thing in 
men, and even its excesses must, we suppose, 
be borne with. Some good, moreover, comes 
out of it; not so much as is often asserted, 
but our young men must have their excite- 
ments, and out-of-door sports carry off their 
surplus spirits in a direction more favorable 
than many others. It would be much better, 
of course, if athletic sports were indulged in 
exclusively as simple amusements, and were 
not made so much the absorbing business of 
a large class ; but wisdom and moderation are 
no more to be found in this matter than in any 
other. Now, however, the women have en- 
tered the field, and made the very name of the 
thing detestable. The competition of women 
with each other in swimming or rowing matches 
is intensely repugnant to every conception we 
have of the sex, and, if it can’t be frowned 
down, our young men had better abandon a 
field intruded upon by these Amazons. We 
suppose it is one natural product of this 
“ woman’s-rights” agitation, in which women 
are urged to cease to be women, and en- 
couraged by the brazen sophistries of a set of 
half-educated political agitators to imitate 
men in those things that should exclusively 
belong to one sex. We delight in the woman 
who has the spirit and energy of out-of-door 
pursuits—who can ride well, walk well, swim 
well, and is capable of energetic exercise in 
any direction. But the public display of 
these qualities—the professional oarswoman, 
the professional female rider, the candidature 
of women for public championship in these 
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acquirements—these are things which are su- 
premely repulsive. There are reasons why 
women must enter the professional pursuits, 
however disagreeable may be the fact; their 
rivalry with men in things that concern mere 
bread-getting must be tolerated ; but a rivalry 
in muscle, a competition in rude sports, a con- 
test which shall simply show how much of a 
man a woman can be—this purely gratuitous 
obliteration of sex is something wholly, un- 
qualifiedly, supremely obnoxious. The row- 
ing and swimming contests between women 
that have recently occurred in different parts 
of the country, excite the laughter and deri- 
sion of men; and all sensible people see how 
completely these things are extinguishing the 
respect of mén for women, how completely in 
making women parallel with men they are 
making women ridiculous and contemptible 
to men. 


The loss of the British iron-clad Cap- 
tain by foundering in a gale off Cape Finis- 
terre on the coast of Spain, with five hundred 
men on board, all of whom were lost except 
eighteen, has given a serious check to public 
confidence in the security of sea-going iron- 
clads. The Captain was a model vessel of her 
class, and was regarded as the finest ship in 
the British Navy. In dimensions she was 
three hundred and thirty-five feet long; fifty- 
three feet eight inches in breadth; and her 
measurement was four thousand two hundred 
and seventy-two tons. Her engines were of 
nine- hundred horse-power. She was con- 
structed with especial regard to safety, on the 
cellular principle, with five water-tight com- 
partments. She was very heavily armored, 
the hull being covered on the sides with iron 
plates eight inches thick, and the turrets with 
plates nine and ten inches thick. All this 
armor rested on a teak backing with an inner 
skin of iron plates an inch and a half thick. 
The main deck, through which the turrets 
projected, was covered with plating an inch 
and a half thick, on which was placed an oak 
planking six inches thick, the whole resting 
on very strong iron beams. The armored 
hull was made purposely low, in contrast with 
the iron-clad Monarch, and rose but eight feet 
above the water, so as to offer but a small 
surface to the fire of an enemy. There were, 
however, an unusually lofty poop and fore- 
castle, connected by a spar or hurricane deck 
twenty-four feet in breadth. The ship was 
fully rigged as a sailing-frigate of the largest 
class, carrying the tripod lower masts intro- 
duced by Captain Coles, and spreading the 
large area of thirty-three thousand square 
feet of canvas with all plain sail set. She 
had nine boats, two of which were titted with 
engines to be propelled by steam. Her gun 
turrets were one hundred and twenty-five feet 
apart, and twenty-seven feet in diameter. 
Each turret mounted two twenty-five ton rifled 
guns, throwing a solid elongated shot of six 
hundred pounds’ weight, or a shell of propor- 
tionate size. Her engines, her steering-ap- 
paratus, and, in short, her whole equipment, 
were in the latest and most improved style, 
and it seems difficult to understand how she 
could founder in a storm in which the other 
vessels of a large fleet were not damaged. 
Her trial-trip was a success, and in May last 
-8he sustained a violent gale in the Bay of 
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Biscay without the slightest injury. In fact, 
she behaved so well on that occasion that she 
got the reputation of being an unusually safe 
and manageable ship. The commander of the 
vessel when she went down was Captain H. T. 
Burgoyne. Captain Coles, her designer, per- 
ished with her, as did also Lord Northbrook, 
English Under Secretary for War, and Mr. 
Childers, son of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. 

In the preceding number of the 
JOURNAL we published the sixth monthly part 
of “The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” It com- 
pletes the story, so far as it was written, the 
last page having come from the pen of its 
author only two hours before his sudden 
death. Although “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood” must forever remain a fragment, and 
the mystery involved in the story be for all 
time unsolved, yet every admirer of Dickens 
must be anxious to follow him in his literary 
career up to the very moment when the pen 
fell from his hand. And with what a strange 
sensation will the last words be reached! 
How they will renew and enforce the grief at 
the sudden blighting of a genius who for so 
long bad entranced the world! The unfin- 
ished novel is accompanied in England with 
the following note: “ All that was left of 
‘Edwin Drood’ is here published. Its last 
entire page had not beén written two hours 
when the event occurred which one very 
touching passage in it (grave and sad, but 
also cheerful and reassuring) might seem 
almost to have anticipated. The only notes 
in reference to the story that have since been 
found concern that portion of it exclusively 
which is treated in the earlier numbers. Be- 
yond the clews therein afforded to its conduct 
or catastrophe, nothing whatever remains ; 
and it is believed that what the writer would 
himself have most desired is done in placing 
before the reader, without further note or 
suggestion, the fragment of ‘THe Mystery oF 
Epwin Droop.’” 


—— We have had occasion, once or twice 
in the JounNAL, to notice a certain tone of ex- 
travagance in the daily newspapers, especially 
in describing the condition of this and other 
cities. In one of the best conducted and 
most influential of New-York newspapers we 
read lately an article on the state of this me- 
tropolis, containing, among others of similar 
purport, the following passage: “ Enormous 
sums are extorted for the professed purpose 
of cleaning the streets; yet most of them are 
filthy to a degree which threatens the public 
health. Nor are they safe otherwise, even by 
day, and at night they are traversed only at 
the peril of assault and robbery.” The first 
of these statements is a monstrous exaggera- 
tion, the inaccuracy of which is palpable to 
any one who walks the streets of New York 
with his eyes open. The greater part of those 
streets are not filthy. On the contrary, they 
are generally clean. There is no dirt that 
threatens the public health. On the contrary, 
the health of our citizens is and has been re- 
markably good, considering the unparalleled 
intensity of the heat this past summer. And, 
as for the safety of the streets, we can only 


say that they are traversed night and day by. 


nearly a million of people without the slight- 
est dread of assault or robbery. . 





Scientific Hotes. 


H. TARRY, in a communication to the 
¢ Scientific Association, informed the 
members of the discovery of a new process, 
called photoglypty, whieh requires no light, 
and operates with great rapidity and cheapness. 
He confidently asserted that photoglypty would 
be to photography what the latter has been to 
the daguerreotype. A negative upon glass is 
first made, then exposed to the sun, or an arti- 
ficial light, in an ordinary frame, by replacing 
the sheet of nitrated paper with a slight layer 
of bichromatized gelatine. The sheet of gela- 
tine is afterward removed, and washed with 
warm water; the parts exposed to the light, 
through the negative, swell more or less, ac- 
cording to the intensity of the light that has 
penetrated. A positive, in gelatine, is thus 
obtained, in which the parts intended to be 
black on the proof are in relief. This positive 
once obtained, a large quantity of proofs may 
be produced without having recourse to light, 
or a glass negative. In this process plates are 
used one centimetre in thickness, made of an 
alloy of lead and antimony, similar to that uséd 
in the preparation of printing types. The sheet 
of gelatine is applied to this plate, and the 
whole, by the aid of a hydraulic press, is sub- 
mitted to a pressure of more than a hundred 
atmospheres. The gelatine, instead of being 
flattened, penetrates into the alloy underneath, 
which is tolerably malleable; a new negative 
is thus obtained in metal, upon which the black 
points of the proof are represented by the 
deeper hollows, and the demitones by the hol- 
lows which are less deep in proportion. This 
metal-shape is afterward used to print proofs 
with the greatest facility. Gelatine, colored 
black, or otherwise, as desired, may be poured 
upon it without precaution; a sheet of common 
paper may be laid on the shape, and submitted 
to the copying-press ; a slight pressure suffices 
to make the thin layer of colored gelatine ad- 
here to the paper, and a splendid positive proof 
is obtained, which it is impossible to distin- 
guish from an ordinary photograph. This 
proof is not endangered by the action of light; 
to fix it and render it unchangeable it has only 
to be dipped in an alum-bath. 


At a recent meeting of the members of the 
French Institute, M. Emilie Blanchard warmly 
eulogized the life and scientific labors of M. 
Michuel Sars, the celebrated Norwegian zoolo- 
gist, recently deceased, at the age of sixty-four 
years. About thirty-five years ago he aston- 
ished the scientific world by his discovery of 
the transformation of the Medusas, and of the 
different states of the same species of hydra- 
polypes. Unknown processes of generation 
were suddenly revealed, and strange facts, 
striking the mind by their very novelty, opened 
the way to interpretations and meditations con- 
cerning the marvellous phenomena of life, re- 
production, and development. At this early 
period of his life he enriched the history of 
animated creation with an admirable chapter. 
Appointed pastor to the parish church of Kind 
in 1880, he faithfully performed the duties of 
his sacred calling during his long pastorate, 
and devoted every moment of spare time to 
scientific researches and the acquisition of 
knowledge. Thanks to his patience and zeal, 
the different species of shell-fish, zoophytes, 
annelides,polypes, medusas, acalephs, ete., 
peculiar to Norway, are now well known to 
zoologists in both Europe and America. His 
works upon the fossil reraains of the quater- 
nary period are exceedingly important, on 
account of the light they throw upon the geo- 
logical phenomena of which the shores of 
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Norway were the theatre, and upon the changes 
that have taken place in the fauna of that 
country during a long succession of ages. 
Nearly every year he furnished fresh contribu- 
tions to his favorite science of zoology, which 
increased his world-wide reputation, the im- 
portance of which could be but little appre- 
ciated by the simple-minded peasants and fish- 
ermen of his parishes of Kind and Manger, 
who reverenced him especially for his good 
deeds and counsels, and for the sympathy and 
interest he felt and expressed for them either 
in prosperity or adversity. After a pastorate 
of ten years in the parish of Kind and sixteen 
in that of Manger, he was, in 1856, appointed 
professor of zoology in the University of Chris- 
tiania, in which capacity he acted up to the 
time of his death. Having left a large family 
slightly provided for, M. Emile Alglave, of 
Paris, and M. Gwyn Jeffries, of London, have 
succeeded in raising subscriptions on their 
behalf to the amount of four thousand dollars. 


We hear that a method of condensing tele- 
graphic messages, and at the same time of 
keeping their purport secret from all persons 
except the sender and receiver, has been de- 
vised by Mr. J. Gall, of Kingston, Jamaica 
(son of an Edinburgh publisher). He has 
drawn up a lexicon of telegraphy, and any one 
wishing to send a message has but to choose 
from this lexicon a single word, according to 
the nature of the message. In this word he 
conveys his whole meaning to his friend or 
correspondent; but to the telegraph clerk, or 
any one else, it is an impenetrable secret. The 
friend or correspondent is of course aware of 
the principle on which the message is to be in- 
terpreted, and he alone can resolve the mean- 
ing. The combinations of the method are so 
numerous that, as we are informed, Mr. Gall 
himself would be unable to discover the key 
which other persons had agreed to use out of 
his own lexicon. Another advantage of this 
method is its economy. When a long message 
can be contained in one, two, or three words, 
the saving will be great as regards both money 
and time. The prearrangement of messages is 
described as remarkably easy; hence there 
seems to be no reason why this telegraph lex- 
icon should not be published for general use. 


Astronomers have begun their preparations 
for observing the total eclipse of the sun in 
December next. The Royal Society and the 
Astronomical Society of England have each 
appointed a committee to make proper arrange- 
ments, and have set apart five hundred pounds 
for the purchase of instruments and other ex- 
penses. Special pains will be taken to insure 
that photography, spectroscopy, and polariza- 
tion, shall be employed to full advantage in 
observation of the several phenomena; and, 
considering the many interesting questions 
that have grown up of late years with regard 
to the constitution of the sun, it is hoped that 
some of them will be answered by the obser- 
vations about to be made. The totality of the 
eclipse falls on the Mediterranean, so that the 
three parties of observers who are to go out to 
Gibraltar, to Algiers, and to Sicily, will, while 
working for science, have the pleasure of pass- 
ing their Christmas in a warm climate. 


A recent discovery in chemistry has estab- 
lished the fact that the pure coloring substance 
of madder—alizarine—can be extracted from 
coal-tar. The process by which this discovery 
was achieved was worked out in a most philo- 
sophical way by two German chemists; modi- 
fications have been introduced, and now there 
are four methods by which artificial alizarine, a 
brilliant scarlet substance, can be produced. 





With alizarine at command, a dyer, by varying 
his mordant, will produce a great variety of 
colors and tints: with iron he gets the series 
from the lightest mauve down to black; with 
alumina, all the varieties of pink and crimson, 
including the brilliant Turkey red, and, by a 
mixture of these two, different shades of choc- 
olate are produced. 


A correspondent of the Scientific American, 
writing from Columbia, South Carolina, pro- 
pounds the following: ‘‘ My laundress boils a 
bunch of peach-leaves with her clothes to 
whiten them, Is it an idea, or is there any 
chemical action produced? The clothes are 
certainly very white when they come from her 
hands.”’ 





Miscellany. 


Metz. 


7 old-fashioned town, twenty-four miles 
from Nancy, the capital of the old Duchy 
of Lorraine, and two hundred and twenty-eight 
from Paris, is the capital of the Department of 
the Moselle, a first-class fortress, the seat of a 
bishopric, and the headquarters of a military 
division. 

The Romans, who always trod heavily, left 
degp footprints here. Six of their great mili- 
tary roads met at this spot. They called the 
place, surrounded by vine-clad hills, Divodu- 
rum, but, from the half-German tribe known as 
the Mediomatrici, the name of the strong fort 
on the Moselle became corrupted, about the 
fifth century, to Mettis, whence it slid easily 
down to Metz, or Mess, as it is now pro- 
nounced. Gray old Roman walls remain here 
and there, and there are fragments near the 
southern outworks of an amphitheatre and 
naumachia (for sham sea-fights), and a great 
aqueduct once stalked away southward, of 
which seventeen gigantic arches still remain, 
out of one hundred and sixty-eight, to frame 
the pleasant landscape at Jouey on the Moselle, 
eight kilometres off. Metz was a good deal 
troubled about a. p. 70 by some riotous troops 
of that wild-boar, Vitellius, and in 452, when 
it had quite forgotten those troubles, by Attila, 
whose Huns sacked, burned, and destroyed 
every thing portable, consumable, and destruc- 
tible. At the death of Clovis the city became 
the capital of the kingdom of Austrasia, and 
later the capital of Lorraine. In 988 it was 
made a free imperial town, and became a self- 
supporting neutral fortress on the border of 
Charlemagne’s old domains. 

Metz played an important part in the wars 
between the daring Maurice of Saxony and 
his crafty enemy, Charles V. The French, 
as allies of Maurice, marched into Lorraine in 
1552, and took Toul and Verdun. The Consta- 
ble Montmorency, having artfully obtained per- 
mission to pass through Metz with a small 
guard, so quibbled about the word “small” 
that he introduced troops enough to capture 
the strong city. Charles almost immediately 
advanced to besiege Metz, to which Francis 
of Lorraine (that young Duke de Guise who 
afterward took Calais from the English) had 
already been sent by Henry II. to direct 
the operations of its sixty-six thousand in- 
habitants. This brave, sagacious, and am- 
bitious prince had brought with him Condé, 
several princes of the blood, and many noble- 
men of rank, as volunteers to aid in the chiv- 
alrous defence against one hundred thousand 
Germans. 

After fifty-six days before the town, the 
emperor at last reluctantly consented to retire. 
Thirty thousand men had fallen by the enemy’s 





steel and lead, or by the invisible sword of the 
pestilence. The French, when they broke out 
of Metz, found the imperial camp full of the 
dead and dying. 

“T now perceive,” exclaimed the emperor, 
bitterly, ‘that Fortune resembles other wom- 
en; she leaves the old for the young.” 

The old Porte des Allemands on the east of 
the town still bears traces of the emperor’s 
cannon-shot. 

Metz is built on a flattish spot, at the junc- 
tion of the Moselle and Seille, and was fortified 
by the most subtle art of Cormontaigne and 
Vauban, the great engineers of Louis XIV., 
and strengthened by all the ingenuity of 
Marshal Belleisle. It is calculated that its 
nine gates and drawbridges, its citadel com- 
manding the river, its threatening double Cou- 
ronne and Belle Croix forts, built in 1728-31, 
and its seventeen bridges, would require one 
hundred and twenty thousand men to encircle 
it in any thing like a grip that would crush its 
life out. 

The city was finally secured to France by 
the Peace of Westphalia in 1648. It is a com- 
mercial centre for the Departments of Moselle, 
Meurthe, and the Ardennes. Its blouses make 
brandy and vinegar, gunpowder, cannon, salt- 
petre, leather, cotton-yarn, military hats, mus- 
lins, beetroot-sugar, chicory, nails, hardware, 
cutlery, buttons, glue, lace, brushes, flannels, 
pins, and combs. Nothing comes amiss to 
them, from an eighteen-pounder to a tenpenny- 
nail. As a commercial town, Metz never re- 
covered from the cruel and foolish revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and it has now twenty 
thousand inhabitants less than it had in the 
time of Charles V. 

In every way Metz is military. Its royal 
gunpowder-factory, on an island in the Moselle, 
produces nearly the best powder in France, 
Its military hospital, large and airy, was 
built by Louis XIV. for fifteen hundred men, 
but it will hold eighteen hundred. Metz is 
also naturally proud of its school of military 
engineering for young officers from the Poly- 
technique. It is attached to the arsenal, once 
part of St. Arnauld’s Abbey, and boasts a 
choice library of ten thousand volumes, be- 
sides charts, maps, and original manuscripts 
of Vauban. There is also a sister-establish- 
ment, a regimental school of artillery, a hand- 
some building, completed in 1852. If the Prus- 
sians should happen to enter Metz at the rear 
of the French, they will not forget to visit the 
arsenal, with its round Templars’ chapel of the 
tenth century, for there are eighty thousand 
stand of arms there, and, what is more in the 
Prussian way, a bronze culverin, called the 
Vogel Greif, a trophy from Ehrenbreitstein, 
in 1799. It is fifteen feet long, and is seven- 
teen inches wide at the muzzle; it weighs 
twenty-eight thousand seven hundred and sev- 
enteen pounds, and carries shot one hundred 
and seventy-six and a half pounds’ weight. 
That gun would certainly roll back to Ger- 
many. It was cast for Richard of Griffenclau, 
an elector of Tréves. Metz has also several 
large barracks and magazines—one of the lat- 
ter in the ex-Abbey of Clement, built by some 
Italian architect in the sixteenth century—and 
being very military the town adores the mem- 
ory of its distinguished native, Marshal Fabert, 
a high-souled man, whose statue you are taken 
to see in the Place Napoléon. Metz is the 
strongest fortress in France, except Stras- 
bourg. 

‘The part of the town on the left bank of 
the Moselle is flat, but that on the right bank 
rises up from the river like the side of an am- 
phitheatre ; the quays form handsome ter- 
races, and are linked by innumerable bridges ; 
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the acacia-trees on the esplanade wave green 
and fresh tothe sight. The Metz people think, 
with some reason, that few European cities can 
boast such a river-side view. The French are 
proud of the town as the centre of defence for 
their German frontier between the Meuse and 
the Rhine. 


German-France. 


The Allgemeine Zeitung publishes an inter- 
esting article on the ‘‘ German-speaking terri- 
tory in France.’’ It says that this territory 
now extends over four thousand square miles, 
with fourteen hundred and twenty-seven com- 
munes and one million three hundred and 
sixty thousand inhabitants—a territory which 
is almost as large as that of Baden, both in size 
and population, and is on the borders of Ger- 
many from Basel to Luxembourg. The lin- 
guistic boundary between the Germans and the 
French begins on the Swiss frontier, at the 
village of Litzel, in the canton of Bern, and 
thence proceeds to the northwest, following 
the water-shed between the German Rhine and 
the French Rhone to the Birenkopf, between 
Damerkirch and Belfort. At this place the 
linguistic boundary has remained undisturbed ; 
all to the east is German. The boundary next 
proceeds northward along the ridge of the 
Vosges. The valleys of the Dolder, the Thur, 
and the Fecht, are here German ; the source of 
the Moselle, on the west, is French. In the 
vicinity of Colmar and Kaisersberg, at the 
sources of the Weiss and the Leber, the French 
language passes across the Vosges eastward 
into Alsace, where there are some communes 
of the canton of Schneirlach which speak a 
Romance dialect. In the valley of the Leber the 
languages are mixed, and the linguistic fron- 
tier proceeds from Markirch (Ste.-Marie aux 
Mines) through the valley of the Weiler, the 
upper part of which is French, to the Breusch 
valley. The upper part of the valley of the 
Vosges is also French, and its villages have 
French and German names. The lower partis 
indisputably German. From the Breusch val- 
ley the linguistic frontier passes from Alsace 
to Donon, in Lorraine. The small mountain- 
valleys of the Vosges belong to the French 
linguistic territory, with thirty thousand in- 
habitants. The whole of the remaining por- 
tion of Alsace, however, is German. It com- 
prises twenty-three hundred square miles, eight 
hundred and seventy-six communes, and five 
hundred thousand German inhabitants. There 
is not a single place here with a French name. 
The linguistic boundary becomes more uncer- 
tain as it enters Lorraine, where the French 
language has made much more progress than 
in Alsace. It begins at the Breusch, and 
passes to the northwest by the lakes of Gul- 
desfing and Thusweihe, east of Dieuze. Sev- 
eral towns to the east of this boundary, how- 
ever, such as Pfalzbourg, have become com- 
pletely Gallicized. Thence the boundary pro- 
ceeds to Morsberg (Marimont la Haute). The 
southern and western villages of this district 
are French, the eastern and northern German. 
The advance of the French language here is 
shown by the fact that formerly German was 
spoken on the bawks of the Seille as far as 
Marsal. The boundary extends in Lorraine 
up to the borders of the Department of the 
Meurthe, and then enters that of the Moselle. 
In the former department there are one hun- 
dred and sixteen communes, with sixty-five 
thousand five hundred inhabitants. In the 
Department of the Moselle the linguistic boun- 
dary passes along the river Nied, leaving Faul- 
quemont and Kriechingen on the right, and 
thence proceeds to the Kanner, a small stream 
that flows into the Moselle. The German por- 





tion of this department comprises two hun- 
dred and sixty-six communes, with one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine thousand four hundred 
inhabitants. About a ninth part of the origi- 
nally German portion of Lorraine has been Gal- 
licized since the French annexations of 1552 
and 1766. 
Hurrah, Germania! 
The stirring song of which the following is a trans- 
lation was recently written by Ferdinand Frei- 
ligrath, and is being sung throughout Germany : 
Harrah ! thou lady proud and fair! 
Hurrah! Germania mine ! 
What fire is in thine eye as there 
Thou bendest o’er the Rhine ! 
How in July’s full blaze dost thou 
Flash forth thy sword, and go, 
With heart elate and knitted brow, 
To strike the invader low ! 
Hurrah ! Hurrah! Hurrah ! 


Hurrah! Germania! 


No thought hadst thou, so calm and light, 
Of war or battle-plain, 

But on thy broad fields, waving bright, 
Didst mow the golden grain, 

With clashing sickles, wreaths of corn, 
Thy sheaves didst garner in, 

When, hark! across the Rhine war’s horn 
Breaks through the merry din! 


Down sickle then and wreath of wheat 
Amid the corn were cast, 
And, starting fiercely to thy feet, 
Thy heart beat loud and fast ; 
Then with a shout I heard thee call, 
** Well, since you will, you may! 
Up, up, my children, one and all, 
On to the Rhine! Away!” 


From port to port the summons flew, 
Rang o’er our German wave ; 

The Oder on her harness drew, 
The Elbe girt on her glaive ; 

Neckar and Weser swell the tide, 
Main flashes to the sun ; 

Old feuds, old hates, are dashed aside, 
All German men are one! 


Swabian and Prussian, hand in hand, 
North, South, one host, one vow! 

** What is the German’s Fatherland?” 
Who asks that question now ? 

One soul, one arm, one close-knit frame, 
One will are we to-day. 

Hurrah, Germania, thou proud dame! 
Oh, glorious time, hurrah! 


Germania now, let come what may, 
Will stand unshook through all ; 

This is our country’s festal day ; 
Now woe betide thee, Gaul ! 

Woe worth the hour a robber thrust 
Thy sword into thy hand ! 

A curse upon him that we must 
Unbare our German brand! 


For home and hearth, for wife and child, 
For all loved things that we 

Are bound to keep all undefiled 
From foreign ruffianry ! 

For German right, for German speech, 
For German household ways, 

For German homesteads, all and each, 
Strike home through battle’s blaze ! 


Up, Germans, up, with God! The die 
Clicks loud—we wait the throw. 
Oh, who may think, without a sigh, 
What blood is doomed to flow? 
Yet, look thou up, with fearless heart ! 
Thou must, thou shalt prevail! 
Great, glorious, free, as ne’er thou wert, 
All hail, Germania, bail! 
Hurrah! Victoria! 
Hurrah ! Germania! 





Brutality of War. 


War is, of course, war, and the destruction 
of human life at Metz is much as the destruc- 
tion of human life was at Canne. But our hu- 
man nature is not that old human nature. The 
sacredness of man’s life, the horrors of war 
simply as destruction of human happiness, the 
wickedness and cruelty and irrationality of 
mere brute strength, the inhuman and incon- 
clusive nature of the last argument of kings— 
these are modern truths. We thought, or sup- 
posed that we thought, we had outgrown all 
those heathen and Jewish notions about exter- 
minating nations. In a rude, fierce, fanatical, 
and sanguinary age of the world we expect to 
hear, though when we hear we writhe under, 
the bloody annals of Syrian and Goth, and Hun 
and Dane. And yet, if history is ransacked, 
no war presents so little moral justification as 
the present. Making all abatements, and ad- 
mitting all qualifications, and allowing for all 
declarations, the cause of the war is, to settle 
which of two great nations is the strongest in 
brute force. The long, steady, complete prep- 
aration for the war on either side shows that 
this very simple and intelligible motive was at 
the bottom of it. It is precisely the noble am- 
bition which impels two savage dogs, who hap- 
pen to live in the same village, to fight it out, 
and see which is the strongest dog. Very nat- 
ural, perhaps, for a brute; but the horrible 
thing is that it does not seem so horrible for - 
France and Prussia. The emperor and French 
opinion, Count Bismarck and Prussian opinion, 
do not see that it is any thing bot natural. No 
doubt, to say this is to say mere platitude and 
commonplace. But platitude and common- 
place are, after all, the fundamental elements 
of reason and right; and the wonderful and 
horrible thing is that these fundamentals are at 
this moment as though they were not. The 
two most polished and advanced and educated 
and representative nations of the world have 
not got beyond the natives of Dahomey. Or, 
rather, having acquired the notions of justice 
and right, having gained intellectual and scien- 
tific and literary advancement, being in the 
very van of civilization and education, they 
have deliberately fallen back upon barbarism 
in its very worst aspect—barbarism, that is, 
without the excuse of ignorance and moral and 
intellectual darkness. These things will have 
one frightful effect: they will make the edu- 
cated world cynical. There will be a tempta- 
tion to deny the reality of right, if its obliga- 
tions are so very practically abandoned by 
those who know them best. European, or, as 
it is called, Christian, character cannot go 
through the present distress without being 
sensibly—it may be permanently and essen- 
tially—deteriorated by these political crimes. 


Changarnier and the Emperor. 


The Paris Figaro thus describes the arrival 
at Metz of General Changarnier: ‘‘ An aged 
man dressed in gray trousers, with straps, and 
a closely-buttoned great-coat, his hat sunk in 
his shoulders, crossed the anxious and dis- 
turbed town of Metz, and, coming from the 
railway-station, bent -his course toward the 
prefecture. A steady rain came down toward 
nightfall and drove the spy-hunters into their 
houses, otherwise the individual in question 
would scarcely have reached his destination 
without hinderance. On arriving at the prefeo- 
ture he entered the court-yard, ascended the 
steps, and found himself before an orderly, 
of whom he inquired for the usher. The sol- 
dier looked at the old man so wet and muddy, 


-Perhaps he would have refused him admittance 


had he not experienced that impression well 
known to soldiers by which those who are ac- 
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customed to obey recognize those accustomed 
tocommand., The usher was now sent for by 
the orderly, who, when he saw the visitor, 
obeyed him with even greater readiness, so 
that in a few seconds General Reille was in- 
formed that General Changarnier wished to 
speak to the emperor. This name had a ma- 
gical effect; the emperor, who was alone, 
ordered the general to be immediately ad- 
mitted. These two men, who had not spoken 
to each other for nineteen years, were now face 
to face. ‘Sire,’ said the general, ‘ France is in 
danger; I am an old soldier, I come to offer 
you my experience and my sword. My sword 
is, perhaps, not worth much, for I am seventy- 
eight years of age, but I think my head is still 
good.’ The door was shut, and the interview 
lasted two hours. When it again opened the 
emperor spoke. ‘Get dinner for the general,’ 
said he; ‘ he has not eaten since this morning. 
. . » Also tell the Count d’Aure to choose 
horses for the general; he belongs to us, gen- 
tlemen ; let his apartment be prepared.” 


Shoo Fly! 


Shoo Fly has become popular in France to 
the following words, reported by a war-corre- 
spondent, as he heard them on the road from 
Paris to the Belgian frontier : 


Morbleu! les anges chantent toujours— 

Que Dieu protége notre Empereur! (Bis.) 

Je sens, je sens, je sens, 

Je sens comme Lucifer. ( Bis.) 
Va, Mouche! laisse-moi tranquil ! 
Va, Mouche ! laisse-moi tranquil ! 
Va, Mouche ! laisse-moi tranquil ! 
Je suis de la Compagnie I. 

Je sens, je sens, je sens, 

Je sens comme Lucifer. ( Bis.) 


Ce sacré Fritz ira toujours ; 

Louis et Moi sommes—en erreur. ( Bis.) 

Je sens, je sens, je sens, 

Je sens comme Lucifer. ( Bis.) 
Va, Mouche ! laisse-moi tranquil ! 
Va, Mouche! laisse-moi tranquil ! 
Va, Mouche! laisse-moi tranquil ! 
Je suis de la Compagnie I. 

Je sens, je sens, je sens, 

Je sens comme Lucifer. (Bis.) 


The Debatable Land. 


Between rival nations, as history frequently 
tells, a region often lies, certain to be overrun 
by the troops of the stronger whenever they 
quarrel, and liable to be alternately riven from 
the vanquished, whatever its own predilections 
may be. Alsace has frequently had to endure 
the unmerited miseries of being a debatable 
land. Originally a fief of the German Empire, 
its fields were ravaged again and again during 
the wars of the middle ages; but, having been 
conquered and kept by Louis XIV., it was 
finally ceded to France, in 1697, by the Treaty 
of Ryswick ; and it has ever since remained an 
integral portion of French territory. Like the 
Highlanders of Scotland, its people, while re- 
taining their native dialect and many of their 
distinctive customs, have by degrees become 
thoroughly identified in feeling with the nation 
whom they once abhorred. Strasbourg has 
learned to identify itself with the military 
strength and fame of the country of which it 
has for nearly two hundred years been the 
easternmost stronghold; and Mulhouse has 
learned to share largely in the profits, while it 
contributes conspicuously to the beauty and 
refinement of costume in which the most taste- 
ful of nations delights. The novels of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian graphically portray the passion 
and the pride with which the Alsatian peasants, 
in 1814, not only boasted of being Frenchmen, 
but proved their readiness to fight for the tri- 





color; and the outposts of the army of the 
Crown Prince have had reason to know within 
the last fortnight how little their disposition 
has changed. The rapid waters of the Upper 
Rhine, as it flows northward from Basel, sepa- 
rate them from their German neighbors. To 
all practical intents and purposes, the memory 
has passed away, from both, of the time when 
they were one in feudal serfhood; but the 
political hope has not been extinguished in the 
ambitious heart of Germany, that one day or 
other both banks of the great river, from the 
Alps to the sea, should be included within the 
confines of fatherland. Prussian policy knows 
well how to stimulate this latent feeling; and, 
at a moment when, by “‘ wonderful luck,” as 
King William calls it, by dint of wonderful 
prescience and perseverance, as Count Moltke 
proudly feels, German arms have been enabled 
to regain possession of the whole territory ly- 
ing between the Vosges Mountains and the 
Rhine, it is not surprising that old thoughts 
should find utterance in journalism and in 
diplomacy, and that, in the hypothetical dis- 
cussions of the terms of peace already going on, 
the project should be broached of reuniting 
French and German Alsace, with the Grand- 
duke of Baden for its prince, and Strasbourg 
for its capital. 


Progress in New Zealand. 


The public works of the province of Can- 
terbury, in New Zealand, afford abundant 
proofs of the progress of civilization in a re- 
mote island of the South Pacific, which only 
thirty years ago was almost exclusively inhab- 
ited by ferocious tribes of cannibals. Through- 
out the province of Canterbury a complete net- 
work of highways has been constructed, the 
most remarkable of which boldly traverses the 
New Zealand Alps, which will soon be accom- 
panied by as complete a system of railways, sev- 
eral sections of which are already opened. In 
connection with one of the railways, a tunnel 
has been pierced, measuring no less than twen- 
ty-eight hundred yardsinlength. The restless 
activity of the colonists is everywhere attested 
by the splendidly-cultivated fields, the im- 
mense flocks of sheep and droves of cattle, the 
smart towns and villages, with steamboats 
plying along the coasts and creeks, the com- 
fortable mansions and farm - houses dotted 
over the province, and the numerous churches 
and schools where the young are taught and 
the old edified. The government has con- 
structed spacious harbors and fine public edi- 
fices in the principal towns, and established 
throughout the colony postal and telegraphic 
communications. Some of the rivers are nat- 
urally suspended above the level of the sur- 
rounding plains, and are liable to overflow 
their banks when swollen by heavy rains. To 
prevent inundation, the colonists have con- 
structed reservoirs of gigantic size, the execu- 
tion of which cannot be estimated at less than 
ten million dollars. 

Lyttleton, the principal port of Canterbury, 
is formed by the crater of an extinct volcano, 
the sides of which are almost vertical; the 
river Heathcote, on the banks of which Lyttle- 
ton stands, was at a great expense rendered 
navigable by the constructing of the route of 
Sumner and piercing of the tunnel of Moor- 
house, which was finished in 1867. Those im- 
mense results, it must be remembered, have 
been accomplished by a handful of colonists 
disseminated over a district measuring two 
hundred miles in length by one hundred and 
twenty in breadth. The population of Canter- 
bury in 1854 was composed of six thousand in- 
habitants; in 1865, sixty thousand; and, in 
1870, numbers no fewer than eighty thousand 
—showing arate of increase for which a par- 





allel can only be found in the neighboring 
colony of Otago, or in the United States of 
America. 


German Feeling. 


All accounts of Germany point in the same 
direction. The Germans behave, as invaders, 
as well as invaders can behave. They are 
guilty of few, if any, excesses; they do not 
insult the vanquished; they are most consid- 
erate and attentive to the French wounded and 
prisoners. They speak with enthusiasm of 
the bravery of the French army, and they 
frankly own all their successes to have been 
purchased at a terrific cost. Those who stay 
at home appear to be remarkably free from the 
spirit of military intoxication. They detest 
the war, and their pnly anxiety is to get it 
over, and to prevent another war like it recur- 
ring. There is a total absence of any sign of a 
wish for future wars to dictate to Europe, and 
to impose a German yoke on foreign peoples. 
If they talk of annexing Alsace and Lorraine, 
they only do so with the hope of thus securing 
a frontier so strong against France that they 
need not fear what they most dread—another 
French war. What, if France were obliged to 
sue for peace, the King of Prussia and his ad- 
visers would ask, no one can pretend to know. 
But the Germans as a people appear, at present 
at least, to look for nothing more than what 
will make them safe. They are not so much 
elated by their successes as shocked at the 
awful horrors of the war, and, if they could be 
sure of peace for the future, they would, we 
believe, be quite ready now to withdraw their 
forces, pay their own expenses, and not ask for 
an inch of French territory. 


The Surrender of Sedan. 


The catastrophe of the 2d of September, by 
which an end was put to the French empire, is 
unparalleled in history. The surrender of an 
army of eighty thousand men, after the loss of 
about half as many in a series of actions fought 
on three days, is something that was never be- 
fore heard of, and it is not probable that the 
history of warfare will again be illustrated by 
an occurrence so gigantic. The surrender of 
Ulm with thirty thousand men was considered 
a marvellous event in 1805, and it remained un- 
surpassed till the surrender of Vicksburg with 
thirty-two thousand men in 1863; but such 
surrenders as these seem but small affairs in 
comparison with the surrender of Sedan with 
eighty thousand men. Thus the name of Se- 
dan is added to that long and melancholy roll 
of French military disasters in which occur 
Crécy, Poitiers, Agincourt, Pavia, St. Quentin, 
Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, Malplaquet, 
Minden, Quebec, the Trebia, Novi, the Rus- 
sian disaster of 1812, Leipsic, Waterloo, and 
many more ; for, though the French are of the 
bravest of peoples, and have won many of the 
greatest of battles, it is nevertheless true that 
they have experienced the greatest number of 
great defeats of any race of modern times. It 
was so with the Romans in ancient times, for, 
though they conquered, and for centuries ruled 
the best parts of the world,,they were almost 
as often vanquished as victorious in battle. But 
the Romans were victorious in war, whereas 
the French very often have failed in war—and 
so the comparison fails of completeness. 


The Power of Thought. 


In Greg’s “Literary and Social Judg- 
ments,” recently published in England, occurs 
the following striking passage: ‘“ Probably, 
however, if we take as our measure the amount 
and the unalloyed character of the good done, 
and the degree of effort involved in doing it, 
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the ‘ good people,’ par excellence, must be the 
THINKERS, the men of intelligence and re- 
search. He who destroys a fallacy, who eradi- 
cates a superstition, who establishes a healing 
principle or a prolific truth, who in any way 
adds to the knowledge in the world and re- 
duces the amount of error, confers a benefit of 
which the extent is simply incalculable, -be- 
cause its duration and its field of operation are 
absolutely illimitable.” 


The German Rhine. 


It never shall be France’s, 
The fre¢, the German Rhine, 
Though raven-like she glances 
And croaks her foul design. 


It never shall be France’s, 

The free, the German Rhine, 
So long as youth enhances 

His fervor with its wine. 


So long as, sentry keeping, 
The rocks its margin stud ; 

So long as spires are steeping 
Their image in its flood : 


So long as angler bringeth 
Its lusty trout to shore, 
So long as minstrel singeth 
Its praise from door to door. 


It never shall be France’s, 

The free, the German Rhine, 
Until its broad expanse is 

Its last defender’s shrine. 





Varieties. 


OME of the’ minor officers of the law are 
occasionally fond of using legal and other 
phrases with very little conception of what 
pf really mean. An overseer of the poor, 
in eienot ae New Hampshire, some years 
since, was called on for his opinion at a meeting 
of the board, as to what to do with a poor fel- 
low who was ill, it was thought, with the small- 
pox. With open look, that spoke volumes 
of official wisdom, he replied: ‘I ain’t quite 
satisfied with this case. In my judgment we'd 
better have a post-mortem examination of the 
man first, and then, if he really has got it, why, 
send him down to Pest Island !”’ 


The old and famous poem of— 


“ Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water; 
Jack fell down, and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after ”— 


is now rendered in this fashion : 


“ Not upon Alpine snows or ice 
But homely English ground ; 
ior was their high device, 

But low the fate they found. 

They did not go for love of Fame, 
But at stern Duty’s call: 

They were united in their aim, 
Divided in their fall.’’ 


A baboon escaped from a menagerie in Al- 
hany, Pa., the other day, and took refuge in 
abank. The attachés left in a body, in a high 
state of alarm, leaving the baboon, who dis- 
layed symptoms of irate mischief, master of 
e situation. The finances were displayed in 
piles on a shelf resting against the wall, and 
among these he took his station. Gold went 
up and down without affecting the markets, 
and greasy bank-notes were flung upon the 
floor with terrible recklessness. inally the 
menagerie man arrived and brought Jocko to 
terms. 


A bachelor had the blues, and applied to a 
doctor for some medicine. The doctor inquired 
into his case, and wrote a prescription in Lat- 
in, which the bachelor took to a drug-store. 
Translated, the prescription read: ‘‘ Seventeen 
yards of silk, with a woman in it.” After the 
druggist got through laughing, the bachelor 


ow pay to a lady that evening, and was mar- 
rie 


in two weeks, 





Lord Shaftesbury said some time ago that 
not more than two per cent. of the working- 
men of London attended any plaee of worship. 
The statement excited doubt, but it is said to 
be verified by wider inquiry and observation. 
The earl professes himself to be overwhelmed 
by the statistics. He urges the Church of 
England to enlist a new order of men, and new 
methods of operation, He wants working men 
to preach, and desires to see bishops in lawn 
holding forth in the open air. 


A little while ago, Sir Edwin Landseer, 
a. by the house of :. nobleman, was at- 
tracted by the throng of well-dressed persons 
crowding in. He followed them, and found 
that he had walked unwittingly into a bazaar 
that was — held for some charitable object. 
He was speedily recognized, seized upon by 
graceful captors, and told that there was no 
release for him until he had paid his footing. 
He did so in the shape of a drawing. i 
sketch of an animal, dashed off in a few minutes. 
was quickly sold, and added one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars to the receipts of the bazaar. 


The French General De Failly, who won 
his chief Jaurels in 1867 by a cheap victory at 
Rome over the ill-armed Garibaldians, has 
aves a failure in the present war. His sol- 

iers have ridiculed him ia a song, of which 
the first verse runs as follows : 


“De Failly has failed to become 
A marshai of France. 
Had he only tarried at Rome, 
Perhaps of a corporal’s chevron 
He’d have stood‘a fair chance.’’ 


Among the killed atthe battle of Gravelotte 
was Prince Salm-Salm, whose military career 
in our late civil war, and in the war between 
Maximilian and the republicans in México, will 
be well remembered on this side of the water. 
The prince, though the brother of the head of 
one of the proudest German families, and highly 
esteemed ‘at home, lived the life of an adven- 
turer, and ‘fought under many flags in many 
lands. 

A Yankee, it is alleged, will seek the al- 
mighty dollar even in the jaws of death, but a 
Frenchman, it seems, will risk lifé for the sake 
of adinner. At one of the German fortresses 
in the Baltic, an inquisitive Frenchman was 
seen — about the moat. On being ar- 
rested as a spy, he established his innocence 
by producing his pocket-handkerchief; it con- 
tained three dozen frogs. He was catering for 
a dinner. 


The New-York Tribune paid twenty-two 
hundred and eighty dollars in gold for the 
transmission of a single dispatch over the At- 
lantic cable, descriptive of the battle of Grave- 
lotte, August 18th, a larger sum than has ever 
before been paid for a single dispatch. 


The Chinese make from quicksilver the 
most beautiful vermilion known in the arts. 
English and American vermilion, as found in 
the market, is far inferior in brilliancy and 
quality to that of the Chinese. 


It is a fact worth noticing that the Chinese 
who come to New York invariably marry Irish 
wives. The Oriental waiters at Turkish bath- 
rooms also affect the Irish brogue and use Irish 
surnames. 

The Chicago papers recommend that the 
common council should publish a comic weekly, 
for which a report of its proceedings would fur- 
nish abundant material. 


A life-insurance policy belonging to an 
American traveller is now countersigned and 
stamped in Italy and Switzerland, the officials 
taking it for a passport. 


Since Louis Napoleon failed to put his hands 
on property and things generally in Prussia, he 
is not so much one of the Seizers as he thought 
he was. 

An act of the Legislature of Virginia was 
entitled: “A ——_ to an act entitled 
* An act to amend an act making it penal to 
alter the mark of an unmarked hog.’ ” 


It is rare that an open field is struck by 
lightning; yet it is no unusual thing, in har- 
vest-time, for a farmer to find that his entire 
crop of grain or corn has been shocked. . 


Backgammon—a lady’s waterfall. 








The Florida mosquitoes, blown over, for the 
first time, this season, and in swarms, too, to 
the English coast, were taken in that coun 
for a new species of snipe. 

The old stager that leads the sheep in the 
pasture, and sometimes into mischief, is called 
the bell-wether, robably because he “ rings 
in” the rest of the flock. 

A little girl, looking at a picture of Eve in 
a Boston gallery, exclaimed: “Oh, mother, I 
should think that woman would be afraid of 
grasshoppers.” 

An observer of human nature reports that 
he has seen some people possessing the pecu- 
liarity of three hands — a right ,hand, a left 
hand, and a little behind-hand. 

Coffee-leaves are now extensively sold in 
London a tea-leaves, Fa afford, a. not un- 
p t and in verage, very grateful 
to the palate. “— 

A punster asks whether, if Titian’s wife 
had been named Polly, that fact would have 
made her a politician? 

The new grove of big trees in Calaveras 
County, California, has one giant eighty-four 
feet in circumference at the roots. 

The sparrows are so thick and troublesome 
in Germany that the boys get a penny for kill- 
ing six of them. 

The King of Belgium sent all his plate to 
England as soon as war was, declared between 
France and Prussia. 


A Japanese potentate, twenty-eight years 
old, has a promising yof sa sons 
and forty-eight < ters. 

The lib: of the British Museum now con- 
tains one milljon_six hundred thousand vol- 
umes. 

Punch says that when Lot’s wife.was turned 
to salt he took a fresh one. 

General Grant. has been a-fishing on the 
Hudson with his Secretary of State. 

An exchange ~ there is one thing which 
can always be found, and that is fault. 

Modesty in a woman is like color on her 
cheek—decidedly becoming, if not put on. 


Che Museum. 


URSUING our series of geological illustra- 
tions, we now reach the period of the Low- 
er Oolite. The Oolitic Period, which is subdi- 
vided into three sections, Lower, Middle, and 
Upper, is so named because many of the lime- 
stones entering into the composition of the 
formations it represents consist almost entire- 
ly of an aggregution of rounded concretionary 
grains, resembling, in outward appearance, the 
roes or eggs of fishes, and each of which is a 
nucleus of sand, around which concer ‘ric day- 
ers of calcareous matter have accumu! “ed. Its 
name is derived from two Greek wort’s mean- 
ing egg and stone. The stones of this period 
yield excellent building-materials, such as 
Bath and Portland stone. Among its deposits 
is the well-known Fuller’s earth, so called be- 
cause it is employed to extract the grease em- 
ployed in the manufacture of woollen fabrics. 
The most salient feature of this age is the ap- 
pearance,of mammals, or rather of the inter- 
mediate class, marsupial animals. The first 
mammals which appeared upon the earth did 
not enjoy all the organic attributes belonging 
to the more perfect creatures of the class. In 
mammals the young are brought forth living, 
and not from eggs, like birds, reptiles, and 
fishes ; but the first transition is an order of 
animals quite special and never numerous, the 
young of which is transferred in a half-devel- 
oped state from the body of the mother to an 
external pouch, in which they remain until 
they become perfected. 
Our ideal illustration exhibits the types of 
, 
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the vegetation of the period. The zamotes, 
with large trunks covered with fan-like leaves ; 
a plerophyllum, with its stem covered from base 
tosummit with fine-cut, feathery leaves ; coni- 
fers closely resembling our ferns ; and a group 
of splendid trees that especially distinguish 
this period from the Lias, pandanus, remark- 
able for their aérial roots, their long leaves, and 





globular fruit. Upon one of these trees the ar- 
tist has placed the phascolotherium, very similar 
to our opossum, among the first of the mamma- 
lia. The dimensions are enlarged in order to 
show the form ; its real size was not greater than 
that of an ordinary cat. A crocodile and a 
skeleton of the icthyosaurus show that rep- 
tiles still occupied an important place in the 





animal creation. The terrible plesiosaurus, 
like a gigantic swan, swims about in the sea. 
The circular reef of coral, the work of ancient 
polyps, foreshadows the atolls of the great 
ocean ; for it was during the Jurassic Period 
that the polyps of the ancient world were most 
active in the productions of coral-reefs and 
islets. 








ilugrations of Geology.—ideal Landscape of the Lower Oolite Period. 
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“RALPH THE HEIR,” by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, is now pub- 
lishing in APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. It appears: in Supplements, once 
a month, the first issued being with No. 43, and has been continued 
in supplements accompanying Nos. 46, 50, 54, 59, 63, 67, 72, and 76. 





The Publishers give notice that they have, for some months, been 
gathering from various sections, by an artist specially dispatched for 
the purpose, material for a series of papers to be called ** PICTU- 
RESQUE AMERICA,” consisting of splendidly-executed views of 
the most unfamiliar and novel features of American scenery, accompa- 
nied with suitable letter-press. The first of these papers (A Journey up 
the St. John’s and Ocklawaha Rivers, Florida) will shortly appear. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE ELECTION. 


Tne day of the nomination at Percycross 
came at last, and it was manifest to every- 
body that there was a very unpleasant feeling 
in the town. It was 
not only that party was 
arrayed against party. 
That would have been 
a state of things not 
held to be undesirable, 
and at any rate would 
have been natural. But 
at present things were 
so divided that there 
was no saying which 
were the existing par- 
ties. Moggs was sepa- 
rated from Westmacott 
quite as absolutely as 
was Westmacott from 
the two Conservative 
candidates. The old 
Liberals of the borough 
were full of ridicule for 





; 


poor Moggs, of whom 
all absurd stories were 
told by them both pub- 
licly and privately. 
But still he was there, 
the darling of the work- 
men. It was, indeed, 
asserted by the mem- 
bers of Mr. Westma- 
cott’s committee that 
Moggs’s popularity 
would secure for him 
but very few votes. A 
great proportion of the 
workingmen of Percy- 
cross were freemen of 
the borough, old voters 
who were on the regis- 
ter by right of their 
birth and family con- 
nection in the place, in- 
dependent of house- 
holdership and rates, 
and quite accustomed 
to the old ways of ma- 
nipulation. The young- 








ing to Moggs. The excitement was pleasant 
to them. But they were too well trained to 
be led away on the day of election. Moggs 
would give them no beer, and they had always 
been accustomed to their three half-crowns 
a head in consideration for the day’s work. 
Not a dozen freemen of the borough would 










































vote for Moggs. So said Mr. Kirkham, Mr, 
Westmacott’s managing man, and no man 
knew the borough quite so well as did Mr. 
Kirkham. “They'll fight for him at the 
hustings,” said Mr. Kirkham; “ but they'll 
take their beer and their money, and they'll 
vote for us or Griffenbottom.” ’ 

This might be true 
-enough as regarded the 
freemen—the men who 
had been, as it were, 
educated to political 
life; but there was 
much doubt as to the 
new voters. There 
were about a thousand 
of these in the bor- 
ough, and it had cer- 
tainly not been the in- 
tention of either party 
that these men should 
have the half-crowns. 
It was from these men 
and their leaders—the 
secretaries and chair- 
men and presidents— 
that had come the cry 
for a second Liberal 
candidate, and the con- 
sequent necessity of 
putting forward two 
Conservatives. They 
were equally odious to 
the supporters of West- 
macott and of Griffen- 
bottom. 

“They must have 
the half-crowns,” Trig- 
ger had said to old 
Pile, the bootmaker. . 

Pile thought that 
every working-man was 
entitled to the three 
half-crowns, and said 
as much very clearly, 

“T suppose old Griff 
ain’t going to turn 
Hunks at this time o’ 
day,” said Mr. Pile. 

But the difficulties 
were endless, and were 
much better understood 
by Mr. Trigger than by 
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er of these men might 
be seduced into listen- 


Ontario Moggs writes to Polly Neefit—Chapter XXVIL. | 





Mr. Pile. The manner 
of conveying the half- 
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crowns to the three hundred and twenty- 
four freemen, who would take them and vote 
honestly afterward for Griffenbottom and 
Honeywood, was perfectly well understood. 
But among that godless, riotous, ungoverned, 
and ungovernable set of new householders, 
there was no knowing how to act. They 
would take the money and then vote wrong. 
They would take the money and then split. 
The freemen were known. Three hundred 
and twenty-four would take Griffenbottom’s 
beer and half-crowns, Two hundred and 
seventy-two would be equally complaisant 
with Mr. Westmacott. But of these house- 
holders nothing was known. They could not 
be handled. Some thirty or forty of them 
would probably have the turning of the elec- 
tion at the last hour, must then be paid at 
their own prices, and after that would not be 
safe! , Mr. Trigger, in his disgust, declared 
that things had got into so vile a form that 
he didn’t care if he never had any thing to do 
with an election in Percycross again. 

And then there was almost as much ill- 
feeling between the old-fashioned Griffenbot- 
tomites and the Underwooders as there was 
between Westmacott’s Liberals and Moggs’s 
* Radicals. The two gentlemen themselves 
still ate their breakfasts and dinners together, 
and still paraded the streets of Percycross in 
each other’s company. But Sir Thomas had 
made himself very odious even to Mr. Grif- 
fenbottom himself. He was always protest- 
ing against beer which he did see, and bribery 
which he did not see, but did suspect. He 
swore that he would pay not a shilling, as to 
which the cause of the expenditure was not 
explained to him. Griffenbottom snarled at 
him, and expressed an opinion that Sir 
Thomas would of course do the same as any 
other gentleman. Mr. Trigger, with much 
dignity in his mien as he spoke, declared 
that the discussion of any such matter at the 
present moment was indecorous. Mr. Pile 
was for sending Sir Thomas back to town, 
and very strongly advocated that measure. 
Mr. Spicer, as to whom there was a story 
abroad in the borough in respect of a large 
order for mustard, supposed to have reached 
him from New York through Liverpool by 
the influence of Sir Thomas Underwood, 
thought that the borough should return the 
two Conservative candidates. Sir Thomas 
might be a little indiscreet; but, upon the 
whole, his principles did him honor. So 
thought Mr. Spicer, who, perhaps, believed 
that the order for the mustard was coming. 
We need hardly say that the story, at any 
rate in so far as it regarded Sir Thomas 
Underwood, was altogether untrue. 

“Yes; principles!” said Mr. Pile. “TI 
think we all know Sam Spicer’s principles. 
All for hisself, and nothing for a poor man. 
That’s Sam Spicer.” 

Of Mr. Pile, it must be acknowledged that 
he was not a pure-minded politician. He 
loved bribery in his very heart. But it is 
equally true that he did not want to be bribed 
himself. It was the old-fashioned privilege 
of a poor man to receive some small consid- 
eration for his vote in Percycross, and Mr. 





Pile could not endure to think that the poor 
man should be robbed of ‘his little comforts. 

In the mean time, Sir Thomas himself was 
in a state of great misery. From hour to 
hour he was fluctuating between a desire to 
run away from the accursed borough, and the 
shame of taking such a step. The desire for 
the seat which had brought him to Percy- 
cross had almost died out amid the misery 
of his position. Among all the men of his 
party with whom he was associating, there 
was not one whom he did not dislike, and by 
whom he was not snubbed and contradicted. 
Griffenbottom, who went through his canvass 
under circumstances of coming gout and col- 
chicum with a courage and pertinacity that 
were heroic, was painfully cross to every one 
who was not a voter. “What's the use of 
all that d—d nonsense, now?” he said to Sir 
Thomas the evening before the nomination 
day. There were half a dozen leading Con- 
servatives in the room, and Sir Thomas was 
making final a protest against bribery. He 
rose from his chair when so addressed and 
left the room. Never in his life before had 
he been so insulted. Trigger followed him to 
his bedroom, knowing well that a quarrel at 
this moment would be absolutely suicidal. 
“It’s the gout, Sir Thomas,” said Mr. Trigger. 
“Do remember what he’s going through.” 
This was so true that Sir Thomas returned to 
the room. It was almost impossible not to 
forgive any thing in a man who was suffering 
agonies, but could still wheedle a voter. 
There were three conservative doctors with 
Mr. Griffenbottom, each of them twice daily ; 
and there was an opinion prevalent through 
the borough that the gout would be in his 
stomach before the election was over. Sir 
Thomas did return to the room, and sat him- 
self down without saying a word. “Sir 
Thomas,” said Mr. Griffenbottom, “a man 
with the gout is always allowed a little liber- 
ty.” 

“T admit the claim,” said Sir Thomas, 
bowing. 

“ And believe me, I know this game better 
than you do. It’s of no use saying these 
things. No man should ever foul his own 
nest. Give me a little drop more brandy, 
Trigger, and then I'll get myself to bed.” 
When he was.gone, they all sang Griffenbot- 
tom’s praises. In stanch pluck, good humor, 
and manly fighting, no man was his superior. 
“Give and take—the English bull-dog all 
over. I do like old Griffenbottom,” said 
Spiveycomb, the paper-maker. 

On the day of nomination, Griffenbottom 
was carried up on the hustings. This carry- 
ing did him good in the borough; but it 
should be acknowledged on his behalf that. he 
did his best to walk. In the extreme agony 
of his attack he had to make his speech, and 
he made it. The hustings stood in the mar- 
ket-square, and, straight in front of the 
wooden erection, standing at right angles to 
it, was a stout rail dividing the space for the 
distance of fifty or sixty yards, so that the 
supporters of one set of candidates might 
congregate on one side, and the supporters 
of the other candidates on the other side. In 





this way would the weaker part, whichever 
might be the weaker, be protected from the 
violence of the stronger. On the present 
ion it d that the friends of Mr. 
Westmacott congregated with the Conserva- 
tives. Moggs’s allies alone filled one side 
of the partition, There were a great many 
speeches made that day from the hustings— 
thirteen in all. First the mayor, and then 
the four proposers and four seconders of 
the candidates. During these performances, 
though there was so much noise from the 
crowd below that not a word could be heard, 
there was no violence. When old Griffen- 
bottom got up, supporting himself by an arm 
round one of the posts, he was loudly cheered 
from both sides. His personal popularity in 
the borough was undoubted, and his gout 
made him almost a demi-god. Nobody heard 
a word that he said; but then he had no de- 
sire to be heard. To be seen standing up 
there, a martyr to the gout, but still shouting 
for Percycross, was enough for his purpose. 
Sir Thomas encountered a very different re- 
ception. He was received with yells, appar- 
ently from the whole crowd. What he said 
was of no matter, as not a word was audible; 
but he did continue to inveigh against bribery. 
Before he had ceased, a huge stone was 
thrown at him, and hit him heavily on the 
arm. He continued speaking, however, and 
did not himself know till afterward that his 
arm was broken between the shoulder and 
the elbow. Mr. Westmacott was very short 
and good-humored. He intended to be funny 
about poor Moggs—and perhaps was funny. 
But his fun was of no avail. The Moggite 
crowd had determined that no men should be 
heard till their own candidate should open 
his mouth. R 
At last Ontario’s turn had come. At first 
the roar from the crowd was so great that it 
seemed that it was to be with him as it had 
been with the others. But, by degrees, though 
there was still a roar—as of the sea—Moggs’s 
words became audible. The voices of assent 
and dissent are very different, even though 
they be equally loud. Men, desirous of inter- 
rupting, do interrupt. But cheers, though 
they be continuous and loud as thunder, are 
compatible with a hearing. Moggs, by this 
time, too, had learned to pitch his voice for 
an out-of-door multitude. Te preached his 
sermon, his old sermon, about the Rights of 
Labor and the Salt of the Earth, the Tyranny 
of Capital and the Majesty of the Workmen, 
with an enthusiasm that made him for the 
moment supremely happy. He was certainly 
the hero of the hour in Percycross, and he 
allowed himself to believe—just for that hour 
—that he was about to become the hero of a 
new doctrine throughout England. He spoke 
for over half an hour, while poor Griffenbot- 
tom, seated in a chair that had been brought 
to him, was suffering almost the pains of hell. 
During this speech Sir Thomas, who had also 
suffered greatly, but had at first endeavored 
to conceal that he was suffering, discovered 
the extent of his misfortune, and allowed 
himself to be taken out from the hustings to 
his inn. There was an effort made to induce 
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Mr, Griffenbottom to retire at the same time ; 
but Mr. Griffenbottom, not quite understand- 
ing the extent of his colleague’s misfortune, 
and thinking that it became him to remain 
and to endure, was obdurate, and would not 
be moved. He did not care for stones or 
threats—did not care even for the gout. That 
was his place till after the show of hands, 
and there he would remain. The populace, 
seeing this commotion on the hustings, began 
to fear that there was an intention to stop 
the oratory of their popular candidate, and 
called loudly upon Moggs to goon. Moggs 
did go on—and was happy. 

At last there came the show of hands. It 
was declared to be in favor of Moggs and 
Westmacott. That it was very much in fa- 
vor of Moggs—in favor of Moggs by five to 
one, there was no doubt. Among the other 
candidates there was not perhaps much to 
choose. A poll was, of course, demanded for 
the two Conservatives; and then the mayor, 
complimenting the people on their good be- 
havior—in spite of poor Sir Thomas’s broken 
arm—begged them to goaway. That wasall 
very well. Of course, they would go away; 
but not till they had driven their enemies 
from the field. In half a minute the dividing 
rail—the rail that had divided the blue from 
the yellow—was down, and all those who had 
dared to show themselves there as supporters 
of Griffenbottom and Underwood were driven 
ignominiously from the market-place. They 
fled at all corners, and in a few seconds nota 
streak of blue ribbon was to be seen in the 
square. 

“They'll elect that fellow Moggs to-mor- 
row,” said Mr. Westmacott to Kirkham. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Kirkham. “I 
could spot all the ringleaders in the row. 
Nine or ten of them are Griffenbottom’s old 
men, They take his money regularly—get 
something nearly every year, join the rads at 
the nomination, and vote for the squire at 
the poll. The chaps who hollow and throw 
stones always vote t’other side up.” 

Mr. Griffenbottom kept his seat till he 
could be carried home in safety through the 
town, and was then put to bed. The three 
conservative doctors, who had all been setting 
Sir Thomas’s arm, sat in consultation upon 
their old friend; and it was acknowledged on 
every side that Mr. Griffenbottom was very 
illindeed. All manner of rumors went through 
the town that night. Some believed that both 
Griffenbottom and Sir Thomas were dead— 
and that the mayor had now no choice but to 
declare Moggs and Westmacott elected. Then 
there arose a suspicion that the polls would 
be kept open on the morrow on behalf of two 
defunct candidates, so that a further election 
on behalf of the Conservative party might be 
insured. Men swore that they would break 
into the bedrooms of the Standard Inn, in 
order that they might satisfy themselves 
whether the two gentlemen were alive or dead. 
And so the town was in a hubbub. 

On that evening Moggs was called upon 
again to address his friends at the Mechanics’ 
Institute, and to listen to the speeches of all 
the presidents, and secretaries, and chairmen ; 








but by ten o’clock he was alone in his bed- 
room at the Cordwainers’ Arms. Down- 
stairs men were shouting, singing, and drink- 
ing—shouting in his honor, though not drink- 
ing at hisexpense. He was alone in his little 
comfortless room, but felt it to be impossible 
that he should lie down and rest. His heart 
was swelling with the emotions of the day, 
and his mind was full of his coming triumph. 
It was black night, and there was a soft, 
drizzling rain ; but it was absolutely necessary 
for his condition that he should go out. It 
seemed to him that his very bosom would 
burst, if he confined himself in that narrow 
space. His thoughts were too big for so 
small a closet. He crept down-stairs and 
out, through the narrow passage, into the 
night. Then, by the light of the solitary 
lamp that stood before the door of the public- 
house, he could see those glorious words, 
“ Moggs, Purity, and the Rights of Labor.” 
Noble words, which had sufficed to bind to 
him the whole population of that generous- 
hearted borough! Purity and the Rights of 
Labor! Might it not be that with that cry, 
well cried, he might move the very world! 
As he walked the streets of the town he felt 
a great love for the borough grow within his 
bosom. What would he not owe to the dear 
place which had first recognized his worth, 
and had enabled him thus early in life to 
seize hold of those ploughshares which it 
would be his destiny to hold for all his com- 
ing years? He had before him a career such 
as had graced the lives of the men whom he 
had most loved and admired—of men who 
had dared to be independent, patriotic, and 
philanthropical, through all the temptations 
of political life. Would he be too vain if he 
thought to rival a Hume or a Cobden? Con- 
ceit, he said to himself, will seek to justify 
itself. Who can rise but those who believe 
their wings strong enough for soaring? 
There might be shipwreck, of course; but he 
believed that he now saw hisway. As to the 
difficulty of speaking in public—that he had 
altogether overcome. Some further educa- 
tion as to facts, historical and political, might 
benecessary. That he acknowledged to him- 
self; but he would not spare himself in his 
efforts to acquire such education. He went 
pacing through the damp, muddy, dark streets, 
making speeches that were deliciously elo- 
quent to his own ears. That night he was 
certainly the happiest man in Percycross, 
never doubting his success on the morrow— 
not questioning that. Had not the whole 
town greeted him with loudest acclamation as 
their chosen member? He was deliciously 
happy; while poor Sir Thomas was suffering 
the double pain of his broken arm and his dis- 
sipated hopes, and Griffenbottom was lying in 
his bed, with a doctor on one side and a nurse 
on the other, hardly able to restrain himself 
from cursing all the world in his agony. 

At a little after eleven a tall man, but- 
toned up to his chin in an old great-coat, 
called at the Percy Standard, and asked after 
the health of Mr. Griffenbottom and Sir 
Thomas. “They ain’t neither of them very 
well then,” replied the waiter, 








“Will you say that Mr. Moggs called to 
inquire, with his compliments ? ” said the tall 
man. 

The respect shown to him was immediately 
visible. Even the waiter at the Percy Stand- 
ard acknowledged that for that day Mr. Moggs 
must be treated as a great man in Percy- 
cross. After that Moggs walked home and 
crept into bed — but it may be doubted 
whether he slept a wink that night. ’ 

And then there came the real day—the 
day of the election. It was a foul, rainy, 
muddy, sloppy morning, without a glimmer 
of sun, with that thick, pervading, melan- 
choly atmosphere, which forces for the time 
upon imaginative men a conviction that noth- 
ing is worth any thing. Griffenbottom was 
in bed in one room at the Percy Standard, 
and Underwood in the next. The three con- 
servative doctors moving from one chamber 
to another, watching each other closely, and 
hardly leaving the hotel, had a good time of 
it. Mr. Trigger had already remarked that in 
one respect the breaking of Sir Thomas’s arm 
was lucky, because now there would be no 
difficulty as to paying the doctors out of the 
common fund. Every half-hour the state of 
the poll was brought to them. Early in 
the morning Moggs had been in the ascend- . 
ant. At half-past nine the numbers were as 
follows : 


Moggs...ccccccccccccccccese 193 
Westmacott........c.eteceee 172 
Griffenbottom............0.+ 162 
Underwood... .scccccccccesrs 147 


At ten, and at half-past ten, Moggs was 
equally in advance, but Westmacott had 
somewhat receded. At noon the numbers 
were considerably altered, and were as fol- 
lows: 


Griffenbottom..........ss0+ 892 
Mogg ....ccccccsescococcces 777 
Westemanett..cocesccccccoses 752 
Under weed... cvccoscccscosss 678 


These at least were the numbers as they 
came from the Conservative books. West- 
macott was placed nearer to Moggs by his 
own tellers. For Moggs no special books 
were kept. He was content to abide by the 
official counting. 

Griffenbottom was consulted privately by 
Trigger and Mr. Spiveycomb as to what 
steps should be taken in this emergency. It 
was suggested in a whisper that Underwood 
should be thrown over altogether. There 
would be no beating Moggs—so thought Mr. 
Spiveycomb—and unless an effort were made 
it might be possible that Westmacott would 
creep up. Trigger in his heart considered 
that it would be impossible to get enough 
men at three half-crowns apiece to bring 
Sir Thomas up to a winning condition. 
But Griffenbottom, now that the fight was 
forward, was unwilling to give way a foot. 
““We haven’t polled half the voters,” said 
he. 

“ More than half what we shall poll,” an- 
swered Trigger. 

“They always hang back,” growled Grif- 
fenbottom. “Fight it out. I don’t believe 
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they'll ever elect a shoemaker here.” The 
order was given, and it was fought out. 

Moggs, early in the morning, had been ra- 
diant with triumph, when he saw his name at 
the head of the lists displayed from the two 
inimical cemmittee-rooms. As he walked the 
streets, with a chairman on one side of bim 
and a president on the other, it seemed as 
though his feet almost disdained to touch the 
mud, These were two happy hours, during 
which he did not allow himself to doubt of 
his triumph. When the presidents and the 
chairmen spoke to him, he could hardly an- 
swer them, so wrapped was he in contempla- 
tion of his coming greatness. His very soul 
was full of his seat in Parliament! But when 
Griffenbottom approached him on the lists, 
and then passed him, there came a shadow 
upon his brow. He still felt sure of his 
election, but he would lose that grand place 
at the top of the poll to which he had taught 
himself to look so proudly. Soon after noon 
acruel speech was made tohim. “ We've 
about pumped our side dry,” said a secretary 
of a Young Men’s Association. 

“Do you mean we've polled all our 
friends ?” asked Moggs. 

“ Pretty nearly, Mr. Moggs. You see our 
men have nothing to wait for, and they came 
up early.” Then Ontario’s heart sank within 
him, and he began to think of the shop in 
Bond Street. 

The work of that afternoon in Percy- 
cross proved how correct Mr. Griffenbottom 
had been in his judgment. He kept his place 
at the top of the poll. It was soon evident 
that that could not be shaken. Then West- 
macott passed by Moggs, and in the next 
balf-hour Sir Thomas did so also. This was 
at two, when Ontario betook himself to the 
privacy of his bedroom at the Cordwainers’ 
Arms. His pluck left him altogether, and he 
found himself unable to face the town as a 
losing candidate. Thenfor two hours there 
was a terrible struggle between Westmacott 
and Underwood, during which things were 
done in the desperation of the moment, as to 
which it might be so difficult to give an ac- 
count, should any subsequent account be re- 
quired. We all know how hard it is to sac- 
rifice the power of winning, when during the 
heat of the contest the power of winning is 
within our reach. At four o’clock the state 
of the poll was as follows: 





Griffenbottom 
Underwood 
Westmacott 


When the chairmen and presidents waited 
upon Moggs, telling him of the final result, 
and informing him that he must come to the 
hustings and make a speech, they endeavored 
to console him by an assurance that he, and 
he alone, had fought the fight fairly. “They'll 
both be unseated, you know, as sure as eggs,” 


said the president. “It can’t be otherwise. 
They’ve been busy up in a little room in Pet- 
ticoat Court all the afternoon, and the men 
have been getting as much as fifteen shillings 
a head!” Moggs was not consoled, but he 





did make his speech. It was poor and vapid ; 
but still there was just enough of manhood 
left in him for that. As soon as his speech 
had been spoken, he escaped up to London 
by the night mail-train. Westmacott also 
spoke; but announcement was made on be- 
half of the members of the borough that they 
were, both of them, in their beds. 


—_—_o——_ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
“MISS MARY IS IN LUCK.” 


Tue election took place on a Tuesday— 
Tuesday, the 17th of October. On the fol- 
lowing day, one of the members received a 
visit in his bedroom at the Percy Standard, 
which was very pleasant to him. His daugh- 
ter Patience had come down to nurse Sir 
Thomas and take him back to Fulham. Sir 
Thomas had refused to allow any message to 
be sent home on the day on which the acci- 
dent had occurred. On the following morn- 
ing he had telegraphed to say that his arm 
had been broken, but that he was doing very 
well. And on the Wednesday, Patience was 
with him. 

In spite of the broken arm, it was a pleas- 
ant meeting. For the last fortnight Sir Thom- 
as had not only not seen a human being with 
whom he could sympathize, but had been con- 
strained to associate with people who were 
detestable to him. His horror of Griffenbot- 
tom, his disgust at Trigger, his fear of Mr. 
Pabsby’s explanations, and his inability to 
cope with Messrs, Spicer and Roodylands 
when they spoke of mustard and boots, had 
been almost too much for him. The partial 
seclusion occasioned by his broken arm had 
been a godsend to him. In such a state he 
was prepared to feel that his daughter’s pres- 
ence was an angel’s visit. And even to him 
his success had something of the pleasure of 
atriumph. Of course, he was pleased to have 
won the seat. And though whispers of threats 
as to a petition had already reached him, he 
was able in these, the first hours of his mem- 
bership, to throw his fears on that head be- 
hind him. The man must be of a most cold 
temperament who, under such circumstances, 
cannot allow himself some short enjoyment 
of his new toy. It was his at least for the 
time, and he probably told himself that threat- 
ened folk lived long. That Patience should 
take glory in the victory, was a matter of 
course, “ Dear papa,” she said, “if you can 
only get your arm well again!” 

“TI don’t suppose there is any cause for 
fear as to that.” 

“ But a broken arm is a great misfortune,” 
said Patience. 

“Wells yes. One can’t deny that. And 
three Percycross doctors are three more mis- 
fortunes. I must get home as soon as I 
can,” 

“You mustn’t be rash, papa, even to 
escape from Percycross. But, oh, papa; we 
are so happy and so proud. It is such an ex- 
cellent thing that you should be in Parliament 
again.” 

“T don’t know that, my dear.” 





“ We feel it so—Clary and I—and so does 
Mary. I can’t tell you the sort of anxiety we 
were in all day yesterday. First we got the 
telegram about your arm—and then Stemm 
came down at eight, and told us that you were 
returned. Stemm was quite humane on the 
occasion.” 

“ Poor Stemm !—I don’t know what he’ll 
have to do,” 

“It won’t matter to him, papa; will it? 
And then be told me another piece of news.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ You won’t like it, papa. We didn’t like 
it at all.” , 

“ What is it, my dear?” 

“Stemm says that Ralph has sold all the 
Newton-estate Priory to his uncle.” 

“It is the best thing he could do,” 

“ Really, papa?” 

“IT think so. Ie must have done that or 
made some disreputable marriage.” 

“T don’t think he would have done that,” 
said Patience. 

“ But he was going todo it. He had half- 
engaged himself to some tailor’s daughter. 
Indeed, up to the moment of your telling me 
this, I thought he would marry her.” Poor 
Clary! So Patience said to herself, as she 
heard this. “He had got himself into such 
a mess, that the best thing he could do was 
to sell his interest to his uncle. The estate 
will go to a better fellow, though out of the 
proper line.” 

Then Patience told her father that she 
had brought a letter for him which had been 
given to her that morning by Stemm, whe had 
met her at the station. 

“T think,” she said, “ that it comes from 
some of the Newton family, because of the 
crest and the Basingstoke postmark.” 

Then the letter was brought; and, as it 
concerns much the thread of our story, it 
shall be given to the reader: 


“Newton Priory, October 17, 186-. 
“ My pear Siz Tnomas Unperwoop : 

“T write to you with the sanction, or 
rather at the instigation, of my father, to ask 
your permission to become a suitor to your 
niece, Miss Bonner. You will probably have 
heard, or at least will hear, that my father 
has made arrangements with his nephew 
Ralph, by which the reversion of the Newton 
property will belong to my father. It is his 
intention to leave the estate to me, and he 
permits me to tell you that he will consent to 
any such settlement, in the case of my mar- 
riage, as would have been usual, had I been 
his legitimate heir. I think it best to be 
frank about this, as I should not have ven- 
tured to propose such a marriage either to 
you or to Miss Bonner, had not my father's 
solicitude succeeded in placing me in circum- 
stances which may, perhaps, be regarded as 
in part compensating the great misfortune of 
my birth. 

“It may probably be right that I should 
add that I have said no word on this subject 
to Miss Bonner. I have hitherto felt myself 
constrained by the circumstances to which I 
have alluded from acting as other men may 
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act. Should you be unwilling to concede 
that the advantages of fortune which have 
now falien in my way justify me in proposing 
to myself such a marriage, I hope that you 
will at least excuse my application to yourself. 
“ Very faithfully yours, 
“ Ratpa Newton.” 


Sir Thomas read the letter twice before 
he spoke a word to his daughter. Then, 
after pausing with it for a moment in his 
hand, he threw it to her across the bed. 

“ Miss Mary is in luck,” he said ; “in very 
greatluck. It is a magnificent property, and, 
as far as I can see, one of the finest young fel- 
lows I ever met. You understand about his 
birth?” 

“Yes,” said Patience, almost in a whis- 
per. 

“It might be a hinderance to him in some 
circumstances ; but not here. It is nothing 
here. Did you know of this?” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“Nor Mary?” 

“It will be quite a surprise to her. 
sure it will.” 

“You think, then, that there has been 
nothing said—not a word about it?” 

“T am sure there has not, papa. Clarissa 
had some joke with Mary—quite as a joke.” 
“ Then there has been a joke ?” : 

“Tt meant nothing. And as for Mr. New- 
ton, he could not have dreamed of any thing 
of the kind. We all liked him.” 

“So did I. The property will be much 
better with him than with the other. Mary 
is a very lucky girl. That's all I can say. As 
for the letter, it’s the best letter I ever read 
in my life.” 

There was some delay before Sir Thomas 
could write an answer to young Newton. It 
was, indeed, his left arm that had suffered; 
but, even with so much of power abstracted, 
writing is not an easy task. And this was a 
letter, the answering of which could not be 
deputed to any secretary. On the third day 
after receipt, Sir Thomas did manage, with 
much difficulty, to get a reply written: 


Iam 


“Dear Mr. Newron: 

“T have had my left arm broken in the 
election here. Hence the delay. Ican have 
no objection. Your letter does you infinite 
honor. I presume you know that my niece 
has no fortune. 

“ Yours, most sincerely, 
“Tuomas UnpERwoop.” 


“ What a pity it is,” said Sir Thomas, 
“that a man can’t have a broken arm in an- 


swering all letters! I should have had to 
write ever so much had I been well. And yet 
I could not have said a word more that would 
have been of any use.” 

Sir Thomas was kept an entire week at 
the Percycross Standard after his election 
was over before the three doctors and the 
innkeeper between them would allow him to 
be moved. During this time there was very 
much discussion between the father and 
daughter as to Mary’s prospects ; and a word 





or two was said inadvertently which almost 
opened the father’s eyes as to the state of 
his younger daughter’s affections. It is 
sometimes impossible to prevent the betrayal 
of a confidence when the line between be- 
trayal and non-betrayal is finely drawn. It 
was a matter of course that there should be 
much said about that other Ralph, the one 
now disinherited and dispossessed, who had 
so long and so intimately been known to 
them; and it was almost impossible for Pa- 
tience not to show the cause of her great 
grief. It might be, as her father said, that 
the property would be better in the hands of 
this other young man; but Patience knew 
that her sympathies were with the spend- 
thrift, and with the dearly-loved sister who 
loved the spendthrift. Since Clarissa had 
come to speak so openly of her love, to as- 
sert it so loudly, and to protest that nothing 
could or should shake it, Patience had been 
unable not to hope that the heir might at 
last prove himself worthy to be her sister’s 
husband, Then they heard that his inher- 
itance was sold. 

“It won’t make the slightest difference to 
me,” said Clary, almost triumphantly, as she 
discussed the matter with Patience the even- 
ing before the journey to Percycross. “If 
he were a beggar, it would be the same.” 

To Patience, however, the news of the 
sale had been a great blow. And now her 
father told her that this young man had been 
thinking of marrying another girl, a tailor’s 
daughter; that such a marriage had been al- 
most fixed. Surely it would be better that 
steps should be taken to wean her sister from 
such a passion! But yet she did not tell the 
secret. She only allowed a word to escape 
her, from which it might be half-surmised 
that Clarissa would be a sufferer. 

“ What difference will it make to Clary ?” 
asked Sir Thomas. 

“ T have sometimes thought that he cared 
for her,” said Patience, cunningly. “ He 
would hardly have been so often at the villa, 
unless there had been something.” 

“There must be nothing of that kind,” 
said Sir Thomas, “ He is a spendthrift, and 
quite unworthy of her. I will not have him 
at the villa. He must be told so. If you 
see any thing of that kind, you must inform 
me. Do you understand, Patience?” Pa- 
tience understood well enough, but knew not 
what reply to make. She could not tell her 
sister’s secret. And if there were faults in 
the matter, was it not her father’s fault? 
Why had he not lived with them, so that he 
might see these things with his own eyes? 
“There must be nothing of that kind,” said 
Sir Thomas, with a look of anger in his eyes. 

When the week was over, the innkeeper 
and the doctors submitting with but a bad 
grace, the member for Percycross returned to 
London with his arm bound up in a sling. 
The town was by this time quite tranquil. 
The hustings had been taken down, and the 
artisans of the borough were back at their 
labors, almost forgetting Moggs and his great 
doctrines. That there was to bea petition 
was a matter of course. It was at least 





a matter of course that there should be 
threats of a petition. The threat of course 
reached Sir Thomas’s ears, but nothing fur- 
ther was said to him. When he and his 
daughter went down to the station in the 
Standard fly, it almost seemed that he was no 
more to the borough than any other man 
might be with a broken arm. “I shall 
not speak of this to Mary,” he said, on his 
journey home. “Nor should you, I think, 
my dear.” 

“ Of course not, papa.” 

“He should have the opportunity of 
changing his mind after receiving my letter, 
if he so pleases. For her sake I hope he will 
not.” Patience said nothing further. She 
loved her cousin Mary, and certainly had felt 
no dislike for this fortunate young man. But 
she could not so quickly bring herself to sym- 
pathize with interests which seemed to be op- 
posed to those of her sister, 


—_—_+_>—— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
IT IS ALL SETTLED, 


In the last half of this month of October 
the squire at Newton was very pressing on his 
lawyers up in London to settle the affairs of 
property. He was most anxious to make a 
new will, but could not do so till his nephew 
had completed the sale, and till the money 
had been paid. He had expressed a degire 
to go up to London and remain there till all 
was done; but against this his son had ex- 
postulated, urging that his father could not 
hasten the work up in London by his pres- 
ence, but would certainly annoy and flurry 
everybody in the lawyer’s office. Mr. Carey 
had promised that the thing should be done 
with as little delay as possible, but Mr, Carey 
was not a man to be driven. Then again the 
squire would be a miserable man up in Lon- 
don, whereas at the Priory he might be so 
happy among the new works which he had 
already inaugurated! The son’s arguments 
prevailed—especially that argument as to the 
pleasure of the squire’s present occupations 
—and the squire consented to remain at 
home. 

There seemed to be an infinity of things 
to be done, and to the squire himself the 
world appeared to require more of happy ac- 
tivity than at any previous time of his life. 
He got up early, and was out about the place 
before breakfast. He had endless instruc- 
tions to give everybody about the estate. The 
very air of the place was sweeter to him than 
heretofore. The laborers were less melan- 
choly at their work. The farmers smiled 
oftener. The women and children were more 
dear to him. Every thing around him had 
now been gifted with the grace of established 
ownership. His nephew Gregory, after that 
last dinner of which mention was made, 
hardly came near him during the next fort- 
night. Once or twice the squire went up to 


_the church during week-days that he might 


catch the parson, and even called at the par- 
sonage. But Gregory was unhappy, and 
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would not conceal his unhappiness. “I sup- 
pose it will wear off,” said the squire to his 
son. 

“ Of course it will, sir.” 

“Tt shall not be my fault if it does not. 
I wonder whether it would have made him 
happier to see the property parcelled out 
and sold to the highest bidder after my 
death ?” 

“It is not unnatural if you think of it,” 
said Ralph. 

“Perhaps not; and God forbid that I 
should be angry with him because he cannot 
share my triumph! I feel, however, that I 
have done my duty, and that nobody has a 
right to quarrel with me.” 

And then there were the hunters. Every 
sportsman knows, and the wives and daugh- 
ters of all sportsmen know, how important a 
month in the calendar is the month of Octo- 
ber. The real campezign begins in November ; 
and even for those who do not personally at- 
tend to the earlier work of the kennel—or 
look after cub-hunting, which, during the last 
ten days of October, is apt to take the shape 
of genuine hunting—October has charms of 
its own and peculiar duties, It is the busiest 
month in the year in regard to horses. Is 
physic needed? In the squire’s stables phys- 
ie was much eschewed, and the squire’s 
horses were usually in good condition. But 
it is needful to know, down to a single line 
on the form, whether this or that animal 
wants more exercise—and, if so, of what na- 
ture. We hold that for hunters which are 
worked regularly throughout the season, and 
which live in loose boxes summer and winter, 
but little exercise is required except in the 
months of September and October. Let them 
have been fed on oats throughout the year, 
and a good groom will bring them into form 
in two months. Such at least was the order 
at the Newton stables; and during this au- 
tumn—especially during these last days of 
October—this order was obeyed with infinite 
alacrity, and with many preparations for com- 
ing joys. And there are other cares, less 
onerous indeed, but still needful. What good 
sportsman is too proud, or even too much 
engaged, to inspect his horse’s gear—and his 
own? Only let his horse’s gear stand first in 
his mind! Let him be sure that the fit of a 
saddle is of more moment than the fit of a 
pair of breeches—that in riding the length, 
strength, and nature of the bit will avail more 
—should at least avail more—than the depth, 
form, and general arrangement of the flask ; 
that the question of boots, great as it certain- 
ly is, should be postponed to the question of 
shoes; that a man’s seat should be guarded 
by his girths rather than by his spurs; that 
no run has ever been secured by the brilliancy 
of the cravat, though many a run has been 
lost by the insufficiency of a stirrup-leather. 
In the stables and saddle-room, and through- 
out the whole establishment of the house at 
Newton, all these matters were ever sedulous- 
ly regarded ; but they had never been regarded 
with more joyful zeal than was given to them 
during this happy month. There was not a 
stable-boy about the place who did not know 





and fee! that their Mr. Ralph was now to take 
his place in the hunting-field as the heir to 
Newton Priory. 

And there were other duties at Newton of 
which the crowd of riding-men know little or 
nothing. Were there foxes in the coverts? 
The squire had all his life been a stanch 
preserver, thinking more of a vixen with her 
young cubs than he would of any lady in the 
land with her first-born son. During the last 
spring and summer, however, things had 
made him uncomfortable; and he had not 
personally inquired after the well-being of 
each nursery in the woods, as had been his 
wont. Ralph, indeed, had been on the alert, 
and the keepers had not become slack—but 
there had been a whisper about the place that 
the master didn’t care so much about the 
foxes as he used to do, They soon found out 
that he cared enough now. The head-keeper 
opened his eyes very wide when he was told 
that the squire would take it as a personal 
offence if the coverts were ever drawn blank. 
It was to be understood through the county 
that at Newton Priory every thing now was 
happy and prosperous. “We'll get up a 
breakfast and a meet on the lawn before the 
end of the month,” said the squire to his son. 
“T hate hunt breakfasts myself, but the farm- 
ers like them.” From all which the reader 
will perceive that the squire was in earnest. 

Ralph hunted all through the latter days 
of October, but the squire himself would not 
go out till the first regular day of the season. 
“T like a law, and I like to stick to it,” he 
said. “Five months is enough for the horses 
ip all conscience.” At last the happy day 
arrived—W ednesday, the 2d of November— 
and the father and son started together for 
the meet in a dog-cart on four wheels with 
two horses. On such occasions the squire 
always drove himself, and professed to go no 
more than eight miles an hour. The meet 
was over in the Berkshire County in the neigh- 
borhood of Swallowfield, about twelve miles 
distant, and the squire was in his seat pre- 
cisely at half-past nine. Four horses had 
gone on in the charge of two grooms, for the 
squire had insisted on Ralph riding with a 
second horse. “If you don’t, I won’t,” he 
had said; and Ralph of course had yielded. 
Just at this time there had grown up in the 
young man’s mind a feeling that his father 
was almost excessive in the exuberance of his 
joy—that he was displaying too ostensibly to 
the world at large the triumph which he had 
effected. But the checking of this elation 
was almost impossible to the son on whose 
behalf it was exhibited. Therefore, to Ralph's 
own regret, the two horses had on this morn- 
ing been sent to Barford Heath. The squire 
was not kept waiting a moment. Ralph lit 
his cigar and jumped in, and the squire started 
in all comfort and joy. The road led them 
by Darvell’s farm, and for a moment the car- 
riage was stopped that a word might be 
spoken to some workman. “You'd better 
have a couple more men, Miles. It won’t do 
to let the frost catch us,” said the squire. 
Miles touched his hat and assented. “The 
house will look very well from here,” said 





the squire, pointing down through a line of 
trees. Ralph assented cheerily; and yet he 
thought that his father was spending more 
money than Darvell’s house need to have cost 
him. 

They reached Barford Heath a few min- 
utes before eleven, and there was a little 
scene upon the occasion. It was the first 
recognized meet of the season, and the squire 
had not been out before. It was now known 
to almost every man there that the owner of 
Newton Priory had at last succeeded in ob- 
taining the reversion of the estate for his own 
son; and, though the matter was one which 
hardly admitted of open congratulation, still 
there were words spoken and looks given, and 
a little additional pressure in the shaking of 
hands—all of which seemed to mark a tri- 
umph. That other Ralph had not been known 
in the county. This Ralph was very popu- 
lar ; and, though of course there was existent 
some amount of inner, unexpressed feeling 
that the proper line of an old family was be- 
ing broken, that for the moment was kept in 
abeyance, and all men’s faces wore smiles as 
they were turned upon the happy squire. He 
hardly carried himself with as perfect a-mod- 
eration as his son would have wished. He 
was a little loud—not saying much to any one 
openly about the property, uttering merely 
a word or two in a low voice in answer to the 
kind expressions of one or two specially inti- 
mate friends; but in discussing other matters 
—the appearance of the pack, the prospects 
of the season, the state of the county—he 
was not quite like himself. In his ordinary 
way, he was a quiet man, not often heard at 
much distance, and contented to be noted as 
Newton of Newton rather than as a man 
commanding attention by his conduct before 
other men. There certainly was a difference 
to-day, and it was of that kind which wine 
produces on some who are not habitual drink- 
ers. The gases of his life were in exuber- 
ance, and he was as a balloon insufficiently 
freighted with ballast. His buoyancy, unless 
checked, might carry him too high among 
the clouds. All this Ralph saw, and kept 
himself a little aloof. If there were aught 
amiss, there was no help for it on his part; 
and, after all, what was amiss was so very 
little amiss. 

“ We'll draw the small gorses first,” said 
the old master, addressing himself specially 
to Mr. Newton, “and then we'll go into Bar- 
ford Wood.” 

“ Just so,” said the squire; “ the gorses 
first, by all means. I remember when there 
was always « fox at Barford Gorse. Come 
along. I hate to see time wasted. You'll be 
glad to hear we’re full of foxes at Newton. 
There were two litters bred in Bostock 
Spring—two, by Jove, in that little place! 
Dan ”—Dan was his second horseman—* Ill 
ride the young one this morning. You have 
Paddywhack fresh for me about one.” 

Paddywhack was the old Irish horse which 
had carried him so long, and has been men- 
tioned before. There was nothing remark- 
able in all this. There was no word spoken 
that might not have been said with a good 
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grace by any old sportsman who knew the 
men around him, and who had long preserved 
foxes for their use; but still it was felt that 
the squire was a little loud. Ralph the son, 
on whose behalf all this triumph was felt, 
was silenter than usual, and trotted along at 
the rear of the long line of horsemen. 

One specially intimate friend of his—a 
man whom he really loved—hung back with 
the object of congratulating him. 

“ Ralph,” said George Morris, of Watheby 
Grove, a place about four miles from the 
Priory, “ I must tell you how glad I am of all 
this.” 

“ All right, old fellow.” 

“Come; you might show out a little to 
Isn’t it grand? We shall always have 

Don’t tell me that you 


me. 
you among us now. 
are indifferent.” 

“T think enough about -it, God knows, 
George. But it seems to me that the less 
said about it the better. My father has be- 
haved nobly to me, and of course I like to 
feel that I’ve got a place in the world marked 
out forme. But—” 

“ But what?” 

“You understand it all, George. There 
shouldn’t be rejoicing in a family because the 
heir has lost his inheritance.” 

“T can’t look at it in that line.” 

“T can’t look at it in any other,” said 
Ralph. “ Mind you, I’m not saying that it 
isn’t all right. What has happened to him 
has come of his own doings. I only mean 
that we ought to be quiet about it. My fa- 
ther’s spirits are so high that he can hardly 
control them.” 

“ By George, I don’t wonder at it!” said 
George Morris. 

There were three little bits of gorse about 
half a mile from Barford Wood, as to which 
it seemed that expectation did not run high, 
but from the last of which an old fox broke 
before the hounds were in it, It was so sud- 
den a thing that the pack was on the scent 
and away before half a dozen men had seen 
what had happened. Our squire had been 
riding with Cox, the huntsman, who had ven- 
tured to say how happy he was that the 
young squire was to be the squire some day. 

“So am I, Cox ; so am I,” said the squire. 
“ And I hope he’ll be a friend to you for many 
@ year.” 

“ By the holy, there’s Dick a-hollowing !” 
said Cox, forgetting at once the comparatively 
unimportant affairs of Newton Priory in the 
breaking of this unexpected fox. “ Golly, if 
he ain’t away, squire!” , 

The hounds had gone at once to the 
whip’s voice, and were in full cry in less time 
than it has taken to tell the story of “ the 
find.” Cox was with them, and so was the 
squire. There were two or three others, and 
one of the whips, The start, indeed, was not 
much ; but the burst was so sharp, and the 
old fox ran so straight, that it sufficed to en- 
able those who had got the lead to keep it. 
“Tally hoa!” shouted the squire, as he saw 
the animal making across a stubble-field be- 
fore the hounds, with only one fence between 
him and the quarry. “Tally hoa!” It was 











remarked afterward that the squire had never 
been known to hollow to a fox in that way 
before. “ Just like one of the young ’uns, or 
a fellow out of the town,” said Cox, when 
expressing his astonishment. 

But the squire never rode a run better in 
his life. He gave a lead to the field, and he 
kept it. “I wouldn’t ’a spoilt him by put- 
ting my nose afore ’is, were it ever so,” said 
Cox afterward. He went as straight as a 
school-boy at Christmas, and the young horse 
he rode never made a mistake. Let men say 
what they will, a young horse will carry a 
man a brush like that better than an old 
un It was very short. They had run 
their fox, pulled him down, broken him up, 
and eaten him within half an hour. Jack 
Graham, who is particular about those things, 
and who was, at any rate, near enough to 
see it all, said that it was exactly twenty-two 
minutes and a half. He might be right 
enough in that; but when he swore that 
they had gone over four miles of ground, he 
was certainly wrong. They killed within a 
field of Heckfield church, and Heckfield 
church can’t be four miles from Barford 
Gorse. That they went as straight as a 
line, everybody knew. Besides, they couldn’t 
have covered the ground in the time. The 
pace was good, no doubt; but Jacky Graham 
is always given to exaggeration. 

The squire was very proud of his perform- 
ance, and, when Ralph came up, was loud in 
praise of the young horse. “ Never was car- 
ried so well in my life—never,” said he. “I 
knew he was good, but I didn’t know he 
would jump like that. I wouldn’t take a 
couple of hundred for him.” This was still 
a little loud; but the squire at this moment 
had the sense of double triumph within, and 
was to be forgiven. It was admitted on all 
sides, that he had ridden the run uncommonly 
well, “Just like a young man, by Jove,” 
said Jack Graham. “ Like what sort of a 
young man ?” asked George Harris, who had 
come up at the heel of the hunt with Ralph. 

“ And where were you, Master Ralph?” 
said the squire to his son. 

“T fancy I just began to know they were 
running by the time you were killing your 
fox,” said Ralph. 

“You should have your eyes better about 
you, my boy; shouldn’t he, Cox?” 

“The young squire ain’t often in the 
wrong box,” said the huntsman. 

“ He wasn’t in the right one to-day,” said 
the squire. This was still a little loud. 
There was too much of that buoyancy which 
might have come from drink; but which, 
with the squire, was the effect of that suc- 
cess for which he had been longing rather 
than hoping all his life. 

From Heckfield they trotted back to Bar- 
ford Wood, the master resolving that he would 
draw his country in the manner he had pro- 
posed to himself in the morning. There was 
some little repining at this, partly because 
the distance was long, and partly because 
Barford Woods were too large to be popular. 


,” 


“ Hunting is over for the day,” said Jack | 


Graham. To this view of the’ case the squire, 





who had now changed his horse, objected 
greatly. “‘ We shall find in Barford big wood, 
as sure as the sun rises,” said he. “ Yes,” 
said Jack, “and run into the little wood and 
back to the big wood, and so on till we hate 
every foot of the ground. I never knew any 
thing from Barford Woods yet for which a 
donkey wasn’t as good as a horse.” The 
squire again objected, and told the story of a, 
run from Barford Woods, twenty years ago, 
which had taken them pretty nearly on to 
Ascot Heath. “Things have changed since 
that,” said Jack Graham. “ Very much for 
the better,” said the squire. Ralph was with 
him then, and still felt that his father was too 
loud. Whether he meant that hunting was 
better now than in the old days twenty years 
ago, or that things as regarded the Newton 
estate were better, was not explained; but 
all who heard him speak imagined that he 
was alluding to the latter subject. 

Drawing Barford Woods is a very dif- 
ferent thing than drawing Barford Gorses. 
Anybody may see a fox found at the gorses 
who will simply take the trouble to be with 
the hounds when they go into the covert; 
but in the wood it becomes a great question 
with a sportsman whether he will stick to the 
pack, or save his horse and loiter about till 
he hears that a fox has been found. The 
latter is certainly the commoner course, and 
perhaps the wiser. And even when the fox 
has been found, it may be better for the ex- 
pectant sportsman to loiter about till he 
breaks, giving some little attention to the 
part of the wood in which the work of hunt- 
ing may be progressing. There are those who 
systematically stand still or roam about very 
slowly; others, again, who ride and cease 
riding by spurts, just as they become weary 
or impatient; and others who, with dogged 
perseverance, stick always to the track of the 
hounds. For years past the squire was to 
have been found among the former and more 
prudent set of riders, but on this occasion he 
went gallantly through the thickest of the 
underwood, close at the huntsman’s heels. 
“You'll find it rather nasty, Mr. Newton, 
among them brakes,” Cox bad said to him. 
But the squire had answered that he hadn’t 
got his Sunday face on, and had persevered. 

They were soon on a fox in Barford 
Woods ; but being on a fox in Barford Woods 
was very different from finding a fox in Bar- 
ford Gorse. Out of the gorse a fox must go; 
but in the big woods he might choose to re- 
main half the day. And then the chances 
were that he would either beat the hounds at 
last, or else be.eaten in covert. “It’s a 
very pretty place to ride about and smoke 
and drink one’s friend’s sherry.” That was 
Jack Graham’s idea of hunting in Barford 
Woods, and a great deal of that kind of 
thing was going on to-day. Now and then 
there was a little excitement, and cries of 
“away” were heard. Men would burst out 
of the wood here and there, ride about for a 
few minutes, and then go in again. Cox 
swore that they had thrice changed their 
fox, and was beginning to be a little short 
in his temper; the whips’ horses were be- 
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coming jaded, and the master had once or 
twice answered very crossly when questioned. 
“ How the devil do you suppose I’m to know,” 
he had said to a young gentleman who had 
inquired, “‘ where they were?” But still the 
squire kept on zealously, and reminded Ralph 
that some of the best things of the season 
were often lost by men becoming slack toward 
evening. At that time it was nearly four 
o’clock, and Cox was clearly of opinion that 
he couldn’t kill a fox in Barford Woods that 
day. 
But still the hounds were hunting. 
“ Darned if they ain’t back to the little wood 
again,” said Cox to the squire. They were 
at that moment in an extreme corner of an 
outlying copse, and between them and Bar- 
ford Little Wood was a narrow strip of 
meadow, over which they had passed half a 
dozen times that day. Between the copse 
and the meadow there ran a broad ditch with 
a hedge—a rotten made-up fence of sticks 
and bushes, which at the corner had been 
broken down by the constant passing of 
horses, till, at this hour of the day, there was 
hardly at that spot any thing of a fence to 
be jumped. “We must cross with them 
again, Cox,” said the squire. At that mo- 
ment he was nearest to the gap, and close to 
him were Ralph and George Morris, as well 
as the huntsman. But Mr. Newton’s horse 
was standing sideways to the hedge, and was 
not facing the passage. He nevertheless 
prepared to pass it first, and turned his horse 
sharply at it; as he did so, some bush or 
stick caught the animal in the flank, and he, 
in order to escape the impediment, clambered 
up the bank sideways, not taking the gap, 
and then balanced himself to make his jump 
over theditch. But he was entangled among 
the sticks and thorns, and was on broken 
ground, and, jumping short, came down into 
the ditch. The squire fell heavily headlong 
on to the field, and the horse, with no further 
effort of his own, but unable to restrain him- 
self, rolled over his master. It was a place 
as to which any horseman would say that a 
child might ride through if on a donkey with- 
out a chance of danger, and yet the three 
men who saw it knew at once that the squire 
had had a bad fall. Ralph was first through 
the gap, and was off his own horse as the old 
Irish hunter, with a groan, collected himself 
and got upon his legs. In rising, the animal 
was very careful not to strike his late rider 
with his feet ; but it was too evident to Cox 
that the beast in his attempt to rise had 
givem a,terrible squeeze to the prostrate 
squire with his saddle. 

In a moment the three men were on their 
knees, and it was clear that Mr. Newton was 
insensible. “I’m afraid he’s hurt,” said 
Morris. Cox merely shook his head, as he 
gently attempted to raise the squire’s shoul- 
der against hisown. Ralph, as pale as death, 
held his father’s hand in one of his own, and 
with the other endeavored to feel the pulse of 
the heart. Presently, before any one else 
came up to them, a few drops of blood came 
from between the sufferer’s lips. Cox again 
shook his head. 








“We'd better get him on to a gate, Mr. 
Ralph, and into a house,” said the huntsman. 

They were quickly surrounded by others, 
and the gate was soon there, and within 
twenty minutes a surgeon was standing over 
our poor old friend, 

“No; he wasn’t dead,” the surgeon said ; 
“ but—” 

“ What is it?” asked Ralph, impetuously. 

The surgeon took the master of the hunt 
aside and whispered into his ear that Mr. 
Newton was a dead man. His spine had been 
80 injured by the severity of his own full, and 
by the weight of the horse rolling on him 
while he was still doubled up on the ground, 
that it was impossible that he should ever 
speak again. So the surgeon said, and Squire 
Newton never did speak again. 

He was carried home to the house of a 
gentleman who lived in those parts, in order 
that he might be saved the longer journey to 
the Priory; but the length of the road mat- 
tered but little tohim. He never spoke 
again, nor was he sensible for a moment. 
Ralph remained with him during the night, 
of course, and so did the surgeon. At five 
o'clock on the following morning his last 
breath had been drawn, and his life had 
passed away from him. George Morris also 
had remained with them, or rather had come 
back to the house after having ridden home 
and changed his clothes, and it was by him 
that the tidings were at dast told to the 
wretched son. 

“Tt is all over, Ralph.” 

“T suppose so,” said Ralph, hoarsely. 

“There has never been a doubt,” said 
George, “since we heard of the manner of 
the accident.” 

“T suppose not,” said Ralph. 

The young man sat silent and composed, 
and made no expression of his grief. He did 
not weep, nor did his face even wear that look 
of woe which is so common to us all when 
grief comes to us. They two were still in 
the room in which the body lay, and were 
standing close together over the fire. Ralph 
was leaning on his elbow upon the chimney- 
piece, and from time to time Morris would 
press his arm. They had been standing to- 
gether thus for some twenty minutes when 
Morris asked a question. 

“The affair of the property had been 
settled, Ralph?” 

“ Don’t talk of that now,” said the other, 
angrily. Then, after a pause, he put up his 
face and spoke again, “ Nothing has been 
settled,” he said. “ Theestate belongs to my 
cousin Ralph. He should be informed at 
once—at once. He should be telegraphed 
to, to come to Newton. Would you mind 
doing it? He should be informed at once.” 

“There is time enough for that,” said 
George Morris. 

“If you will not, I must,” replied Ralph. 

The telegram was at once sent in dupli- 
cate, addressed to that other Ralph—Ralph 
who was declared by the squire’s son to be 
once more Ralph the heir—addressed to him 
both at his lodgings in London and at the 
Moonbeam. When the messenger had been 








sent to the nearest railway-station with the 
message, Ralph and his friend started for 
Newton Priory together. 

Poor Ralph still wore his boots and 
breeches and the red coat in which he had 
ridden on the former fatal day, and in which 
he had passed the night by the side of his 
dying father’s bed. On their journey home- 
ward they met Gregory, who had heard of the 
accident, and had at once started to see his 
uncle, 

“It is all over,” said Ralph. Gregory, 
who was in his gig, dropped the reins and sat 
in silence. “It is all done.—Let us get on, 
George. It is horrid to me to be in this coat. 
Get on quickly. Yes, indeed; every thing is 
done now.” 

He had lost a father who had loved him 
dearly, and whom he had dearly loved—a fa- 
ther whose opportunities of showing his ac- 
tive love had been greater even than fall to 
the lot of most parents. A father gives nat- 
urally to his son, but the squire had been al- 
most unnatural in his desire to give. There 
had never been a more devoted father, one 
more intensely anxious for his son’s welfare ; 
and Ralph had known this, and loved his fa- 
ther accordingly. Nevertheless, he could not 
keep himself from remembering that he had 
now lost more than a father. The estate as 
to which the squire had been so full of inter- 
est—as to which he, Ralph, had so constantly 
endeavored to protect himself from an inter- 
est that should be too absorbing—had in the 
last moment escaped him. And now, in this 
sad and solemn hour, he could not keep him- 
self from thinking of that loss. As he had 
stood in the room in which the dead body of 
his father had been lying, he had cautioned 
himself against this feeling. But still he had 
known that it had been present to him. Let 
him do what he would with his own thoughts, 
he could not hinder them from running back 
to the fact that by his father’s sudden death 
he had lost the possession of the Newton es- 
tate. He hated himself for remembering such 
a fact at such a time, but he could not keep 
himself from remembering it. His father 
had fought a life-long battle to make him the 
heir of Newton, and had perished in the mo- 
ment of his victory—but before his victory 
was achieved. Ralph had borne his success 
well while he had thought that his success 
was certain; but now—! He knew that all 
such subjects shoyld be absent from his mind 
with such cause for grief as weighed upon 
him at this moment—but he could not drive 
away the reflection. That other Ralph New- 
ton had won upon the post. He would en- 
deavor to bear himself well, but he could not 
but remember that he had been beaten. And 
there was the father who had loved him so 
well lying dead! 

When he reached the house, George Mor- 
ris was still with him. Gregory, to whom he 
had spoken hardly a word, did not come be- 
yond the parsonage. Ralph could not con- 
ceal from himself, could hardly conceal from 
his outward manner, the knowledge that 
Gregory must be aware that his cause had 
triumphed. And yet he hated himself for 
thinking of these things, and believed him- 
self to be brutal in that he could not conceal 
his thoughts. 

“ T’ll send over for a few things, and stay 
with you for a day or two,” said George Mor- 
ris. “It would be bad that you should be 
left here alone,” 

Bat Ralph would not permit the visit. 
‘* My father’s nephew will be here to-morrow,” 
he said, “and I would rather that he should 
find me alone.” 

In thinking of it all, he remembered that 
he must withdraw his claims to the hand of 
Mary Bonner, now that he was nobody. He 
could have no pretension now to offer his 
hand to any such girl as Mary Bonner ! 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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